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INSIDE  N.I 


MEMBERSHIP  CHAIRMAN’S  REPORT 


February  2003  Applications  for  Membership:  The  following  person  has  applied 
for  membership.  If  no  written  objections  are  received  by  April  1,  2003  the 
membership  will  become  effective  on  that  date. 

2643-MT  Severin  Szperling,  431  S.  Via  de  los  Rosales,  Tucson,  Arizona  8571 1 

(World  Wide  Holocaust  Medals) 


Reinstatement:  The  following  member  has  complied  with  the  By-Laws  and  is 

hereby  reinstated  to  full  membership. 

688  Bruce  W.  Smith,  1406  N.  15th  St.,  Sheboygan,  Wisconsin  53081 
(Chinese) 


DONATIONS  REPORT 


We  have  received  the  following  donations  since  the  last  report: 


Name 


Donation 


Preference  of  Use 


KNEPPER,  Robert  C. 
KOONTZ,  L.  Donald 
RICHTER,  Robert  W. 
WURM,  G. 

ZANDER,  Ervin  D. 


$50.00  Cash 
$10.00  Cash 
$5.00  Cash 
$3.65  Cash 
$5.00  Cash 


NI  Library  Fund 
NI  Library  Fund 
General  Operating  Fund 
General  Operating  Fund 
General  Operating  Fund 


LIBRARIAN’S  REPORT 


Thanks  to  NI  member  Herman  Blanton  the  Library’s  Subject  Index  is  available  on  the 
following  web-site:  <http:www.numis.org/Library/subject_master_index.htm>. 

The  Index  is  up-dated  annually,  and  the  site  also  lists  instructions  as  to  how  to  obtain 
books,  or  slide  sets.  There  has  been  one  change,  however,  as  all  of  the  Library,  with 
the  exception  of  those  books  received  during  the  calendar  year,  have  been  transferred 
to  the  Periodical  Library.  If  you  find  your  book  on  the  web-site  contact  the  Periodical 
Librarian.  If  the  book  is  listed  in  this  year’s  NI  Bulletin  contact  the  Book  Librarian. 
If  you  ask  the  wrong  librarian  don’t  worry  about  it  - we  will  just  relay  your  request  to 
the  appropriate  library  for  action. 
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Granvyl  G.  Hulse,  Book  Librarian 
James  D.  Haley,  Periodical  Librarian 


NI  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS 


The  American  Numismatic  Association  Money  Show  will  be  held  from  March  20111  to 
the  22nd,  2003  in  the  Charlotte  Convention  Center  at  501  South  College  Street, 
Charlotte,  NC.  There  will  be  a combined  NI/IBNS  Meeting  at  this  show  with 
Howard  A.  Daniel  III  as  moderator  of  a show  and  tell  on  Saturday,  March  22.  Please 
bring  something  from  your  collection  or  a significant  purchase  at  the  convention  to 
talk  about  for  a few  minutes.  Howard  will  also  be  manning  a table  at  the  show  for 
you  to  meet  other  NI  members,  rest  for  awhile,  or  leave  messages.  Please  contact 
Howard  at  Howard@SEAsianTreasury.com  if  you  plan  to  attend  and  he  will  give  you 
the  meeting  time  and  room  number  after  it  is  given  to  him,  or  you  can  find  it  in  the 
show  program  which  you  can  pickup  at  the  registration  table.  If  you  want  more 
information  about  the  show,  please  contact  the  ANA  Convention  Department  at 
ANACvn@monev.ora. 

******************************************************************** 


SILVER  ALLOYS  (%  of  each  element) 

Ron  Herneshen,  Plumas,  Manitoba,  Canada  A/  # 2243 


Ag 

Cu 

N 1 

Zn 

Mn 

Examples 

1 00  pure 

Canada  $5  1988- 

92.5 

7.5 

Canada  250  1870-1919; 

Great  Britain  1 Shilling  1816-1919; 
Mexico  Onza  1949 

90.27 

9.73 

Mexico  1 Peso  1910-1914 

90 

10 

USA  Dime  1837-1964; 
Mexico  5 Peso  1947-48 

89.24 

10.76 

USA  Dime  1796-1837 

80 

20 

Canada  250  1920-1966; 

Mexico  10  Centavos  1905-1919 

75 

25 

USA  30  1851-1853 

72 

28 

Mexico  10  Centavos  1925-1935 

50 

50 

Canada  250  1968; 

Great  Britain  1 Shilling  1922-1946 

50 

45 

5 

Great  Britain  1 Shilling  1921 

50 

40 

10 

Great  Britain  1 Shilling  1920 

50 

40 

6 

4 

Mexico  1 Peso  1947-1950 

50 

40 

5 

5 

Great  Britain  Crown  1928-1937 

42 

58 

Mexico  50  Centavos  1935 

35 

56 

9 

USA  50  1942-1945 

30 

50 

10 

10 

Mexico  25  Centavos  1950-1953 

10 

70 

10 

10 

Mexico  1 Peso  1957-1967 
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FROM  THE  MAILBOX 


Comments  on  the  Khotanese  monetary  situation  in  the  time  of  Habibullah 


I read  with  interest  Mr.  David  Spencer  Smith’s  article  “Khan  Habibullah  and  his 
Tenga”  in  the  November  NI  Bulletin  on  that  fascinating  and  much  neglected  subject, 
the  numismatics  of  Central  Asia.  Whilst  attempting  to  correct  an  arithmetical  error  in 
the  text,  1 noticed  something  which  may  be  of  interest  in  better  understanding  the 
Khotanese  monetary  situation  in  the  time  of  Habibullah. 


Mr.  Smith  has  apparently  mistaken  the  fine  weight  of  the  British  India  or  “Company” 
Rupee  (165  grains  or  10.69  grammes)  for  its  gross  weight,  the  standard  tola  of  180 
grains.  With  this  corrected  for,  Civil-Assistant  Johnson’s  estimate  of  Rx  160  by 
weight  for  the  “Kurus”  is  simply  five  troy  pounds:  one  fiftieth  of  this,  1.2  troy  ounces 
or  37.3  grammes,  makes  a perfectly  acceptable  tael.  It  might  be  noted  here  that  the 
value  of  Rxl66  assigned  to  this  ingot  suggests  a fineness  of  better  than  950. 


What  is  rather  more  interesting,  however,  is  the  relationship  among  the  metals,  and 
what  that  suggests  concerning  conditions  in  Central  Asia  in  the  middle  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century.  In  China  proper  at  the  time,  a string  of  one  thousand  brass  cash, 
each  approximately  1/10  tael  by  weight,  was  reckoned  equivalent  to  one  tael  of  silver, 
making  a ratio  of  values  of  100:1.  If  we  assume  the  Khotanese  ‘pice’  to  be  in  fact 
such  a cash,  the  number  of  strings  or  tengas  of  50  which  were  given  for  a kurus 
should  immediately  demonstrate  the  ratio  prevailing  during  his  sojourn  there,  which 
by  his  testimony  varied  between  50:1  and  a low  of  38:1  (although  he  had  heard  of 
100:1  as  having  sometimes  prevailed);  which  is  corroborated  by  the  fact  of  the  silver 
tenga  coin  being  approximately  what  we  have  estimated  for  the  weight  of  one  cash. 
This  exaltation  of  the  base  metal  argues  for  the  relative  scarcity  of  any  sort  of  metal, 
an  impression  which  is  reinforced  by  noting  that  Johnson  makes  the  gold  value  of  the 
kurus  approximately  16  tolas,  or  5 taels,  a ratio  of  only  ten  to  one  between  gold  and 
silver,  assuming  the  two  metals  to  be  of  comparable  fineness,  when  the  world  rate 
was  about  sixteen  to  one.  In  light  of  this  situation,  the  scarcity  of  Khotan  cash 
becomes  more  interesting  - with  metal  so  dear,  many  may  even  have  been  melted 
down,  but  it  seems  there  would  have  been  some  incentive  to  hoard  even  coppers. 


C.  D.  Carson 
Ft.  Worth,  Texas 


Author's  reply  to  Carson  letter  about  the  Tens  a of  Habibullah 

Please  convey  my  thanks  to  Mr.  C.  D.  Carson  for  his  comments  on  my  recent  article 
in  the  NI  Bulletin  on  the  Tenga  of  Khan  Habibullah 


Mr.  Carson  is  correct  in  his  first  remark:  I inadvertently  used  the  “fine”  rather  than 
the  “gross”  weight  of  the  East  India  Company  rupee.  The  gross  weight  of  this  coin 
(0.917  fine)  was  1 1.66gm,  and  the  kurus  at  RS  160  would  weigh  1865.5gm.  This  is 
equivalent  to  53  taels  of  35gm,  or  to  50  taels  of  a slightly  ‘heavy’  tael  of  37gm.  His 
remarks  on  the  relative  values  of  metals  are  interesting,  particularly  his  observation  of 
the  unusually  high  value  of  the  base  metal  (copper)  cash.  However,  it  seems  to  me 
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unlikely  that  this  would  have  impacted  the  remote  oasis  of  Khotan  so  strongly  that 
people  would  have  melted  or  hoarded  coppers.  Cash  of  other  mints  in  Sinkiang  (e  g. 
Kuche,  Ili)  are  now  relatively  common,  and  Khotan  stands  alone.  Kann  (1926; 
p.386-7)  notes  that  early  in  the  20th  century  “the  price  of  copper  made  the  melting 
down  of  coins  profitable.”  Half  a century  after  the  time  of  Habibullah,  early  in  the 
First  World  War,  the  market  value  of  copper  soared  and  vast  numbers  of  Chinese 
coppers  were  collected  and  melted  for  export.  Again,  it  seems  unlikely  that  this 
campaign,  even  if  it  reached  Khotan,  would  have  reduced  the  cash  of  this  particular 
oasis  to  vanishing  point.  I believe  that  the  mystery  of  the  rarity  of  Khotan  cash  coins 
remains  unsolved. 


David  Spencer  Smith 
Miami,  Florida 

Error  discovered  in  listing  of  World  Gold  Proof  Sets  Since  1900  by  Charles  Hosch 

Regarding  the  Hungary  1966  3-Coin  Gold  Proof  Set,  Miklos  Zrinyi,  the  hero  of 
Szigetvar,  was  not  the  poet  by  the  same  name. 

With  a few  hundred  soldiers  he  defended  Szigetvar  for  more  than  a month  against 
tens  of  thousands  of  Turkish  troops  of  Suleiman  the  Magnificent  (Suleiman  I,  not 
Suleiman  II).  When  the  fortress  was  practically  destroyed,  he  sallied  forth  with  about 
two  hundred  soldiers  and  was  slain  in  the  battle. 

However,  Suleiman  also  died  during  the  siege  (perhaps  from  frustration?). 
Hungarian  legend  has  it,  that  his  officers  dressed  him  in  gala  uniform  and  seated  him 
in  front  of  his  tent,  lest  the  troops  get  discouraged  and  give  up  the  siege. 

The  poet  Miklos  Zrinyi  was  the  hero’s  great-grandson  (1620-1664). 

Francis  B.  Bessenyey 
New  York,  New  York 

Hosch  reply  to  Bessenyey  letter  regarding  Miklos  Zrinyi  comments  on  Hungary  set. 

Mr.  Bessenyey  is  correct.  In  my  description  of  the  1966  Hungary  proof  set  I 
confused  the  two  men  named  Miklos  Zrinyi.  Instead  of  the  word  ’poet’,  I should 
have  written  ‘army  commander’.  Miklos  Zrinyi ’s  great-grandson,  also  named 
Miklos,  was  in  turn  an  outstanding  military  leader  and  was  the  author  of  the  first  and 
finest  epic  in  Hungarian  literature,  Szigeti  Veszedelem  (1645-46),  dealing  with  his 
great-grandfather’s  defense  of  Szigetvar.  1 regret  this  error  in  the  book 

Charles  R.  Hosch 
Marietta,  Georgia 
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SIEGE  NOTES  - WINDOWS  TO  THE  PAST 


John  E.  Sandrock,  NI U 2383 

Siege  warfare  is  described  in  the  dictionaries  as  “a  military  blockade  of  a city  or 
fortified  place  to  compel  it  to  surrender”.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin,  sedere, 
to  sit;  thus  the  “sitting  down”  of  an  army  before  a fortified  place  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  it  by  assault  or  by  starving  it  into  submission.  Throughout  the  years  a by- 
product of  this  form  of  warfare  has  been  the  production  of  “siege  notes”,  paper 
money  of  necessity,  to  be  used  in  commerce  by  those  under  siege.  As  we  will  see, 
the  use  of  these  unusual  pieces  covered  a period  from  the  late  1500s  well  into  the 
1900s.  During  this  period  they  were  employed  in  diverse  places  under  remarkable 
and  often  unexpected  circumstances.  These  notes  only  came  into  use  during 
protracted  sieges,  many  of  which  lasted  up  to  a year.  As  one  would  expect,  the  siege 
notes  found  today  are  at  best  uncommon,  many  being  of  the  highest  rarity. 
Nevertheless  they  stand  as  testaments  to  bygone  struggles,  leaving  for  us  an  exciting 
area  of  numismatics. 

Since  warfare  began,  combatants  have  built  structures  to  defend  their  towns  against 
the  enemy.  From  the  Middle  Ages  onward  strong  castles  protected  the  lands  of  the 
lord  from  attack.  When  threatened,  the  peasantry  collected  within  the  fortification  to 
resist  assault.  Gradually  this  concept  was  expanded  to  encompass  entire  towns  where 
fortifications  were  expanded  to  protect  the  entire  population  within.  These  defenses 
consisted  of  high  city  walls  constructed  with  massive  stones  replete  with  an 
occasional  guard  tower,  or  perhaps,  a surrounding  moat  with  which  to  make  attack  all 
the  more  difficult.  During  the  sixteenth  century  this  type  of  fortification  had  become 
obsolete.  This  was  brought  about  with  the  advent  of  artillery,  which  made  castles  and 
city  walls  easily  penetrable. 

To  meet  this  new  threat,  the  Italians  commenced  constructing  forts  that  incorporated 
artillery  into  their  own  defense.  The  typical  plan  for  this  type  of  protection  was 
called  the  “bastion”.  These  fortifications  were  designed  so  that  no  way  existed  that 
the  attacker  himself  would  not  be  subjected  to  artillery  fire.  The  bastions  were 
angular  forts  with  sections  jutting  out  from  the  comers  from  which  the  defenders 
would  have  a clear  line  of  artillery  fire  with  which  to  sweep  any  attackers  attempting 
to  scale  the  walls.  Often  dry  moats  were  constructed  at  the  base  of  the  walls,  which 
served  as  a deadly  trap,  making  it  more  difficult  for  the  attacker  to  climb  the  walls. 
This  type  of  fortification,  with  modification,  was  used  well  into  the  mid-nineteenth 
century  when  the  advent  of  the  rifled  cannon  with  its  greater  accuracy  and  firepower 
made  them  in  their  turn,  obsolete.  One  example  of  this  type  structure  may  be  found 
in  Baltimore.  Fort  McHenry,  a typical  masonry  star  fort  surrounded  by  a dry  moat, 
provided  the  principal  defense  for  the  city  from  attack  by  sea.  This  fort  was 
instrumental  in  repelling  the  British  fleet,  which  attacked  the  city  during  the  War  of 
1812.  It  was  here  on  the  morning  of  September  14,  1814  that  Francis  Scott  Key, 
seeing  that  the  fort  had  not  surrendered  during  the  night’s  bombardment  and  still 
flying  the  American  flag,  was  inspired  to  jot  down  the  words  to  our  “Star  Spangled 
Banner”. 

The  science  of  siege  warfare  reached  its  highest  development  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries.  If  a fort  stood  in  the  way  of  an  invading  army,  those  men 
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couldn’t  simply  march  around  it.  If  left  in  their  rear,  such  a fortress  would  prove  too 
great  a threat  to  the  army’s  supply  and  communications  lines.  It  was  not  until  the 
seventeenth  century  that  tactics  were  developed  to  overcome  this  problem.  The  man 
responsible  for  this  was  Sebastian  Vauban,  the  chief  military  engineer  in  the  court  of 
Louis  XIV. 

To  provide  additional  protection  to  existing  fortifications,  Vauban’s  engineers 
elaborated  upon  the  bastion  concept  by  erecting  multiple  lines  of  defense  around  the 
fort.  Under  his  direction  French  cities  were  fortified  and  new  forts  built.  His  chief 
contribution  however,  was  the  development  of  a systematic  plan  to  be  used  when 
attacking  a fortification.  In  order  to  reach  the  defenders,  the  attackers  had  to  scale  the 
wall,  break  a passage  through  it,  or  tunnel  underneath  it.  Thus,  the  defenders  sought 
to  build  the  impregnable  fortress,  while  the  besiegers  sought  to  develop  a method  to 
overcome  these  defenses.  Vauban’s  system  involved  parallel  approaches  using 
trenching  as  a technique  to  gain  closer  access  to  the  bastion  under  siege.  The  basic 
plan  was  to  dig  a trench  parallel  to  the  enemy  fort  just  out  of  range  of  his  artillery. 
These  ditches  were  approximately  four  feet  deep.  When  the  dirt  removed  was  piled 
up  in  front  of  he  ditch,  a parapet  was  formed  providing  the  attacker  with  six  to  eight 
feet  of  protection  from  the  enemy  artillery.  This  earthwork  was  known  as  the  first 
parallel.  From  this  ditch  zigzag  trenches  were  dug  toward  the  fortification.  Protected 
by  the  parapet  the  attackers  were  immune  to  enemy  fire,  as  the  enemy  was  not  able  to 
fire  directly  down  the  approaching  trench.  When  the  zigzags  reached  a point  at 
which  the  fort  was  within  the  attacker’s  artillery  range,  a second  parallel  was  dug. 
From  this  point  siege  artillery  was  used  to  batter  the  walls  of  the  defenders.  If 
surrender  wasn’t  imminent,  a third  parallel  would  be  built  bringing  the  artillery 
within  point  blank  range.  A breach  of  the  fortress  walls  would  be  followed  by  an 
infantry  assault,  known  as  the  forlorn  hope,  to  gain  access  to  the  interior.  This  system 
proved  extremely  effective  and  was  used  repeatedly  in  the  many  wars  fought  by  the 
European  powers  during  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries. 

An  excellent  example  of  Vauban’s  siege  method  came  into  use  at  the  end  of  the 
American  Revolution.  The  siege  of  Yorktown  lasted  from  28  September  until  the 
town’s  surrender  on  October  17,  1781.  The  British  general  Cornwallis  held  the 
village  of  Yorktown  after  allowing  his  army  to  become  trapped  on  a narrow 
peninsular  between  the  York  and  James  Rivers.  When  a combined  force  of  16,000 
American  and  French  troops  arrived  on  the  evening  of  28  September,  General 
Washington  ordered  an  immediate  advance  upon  the  British  outer  defenses  consisting 
of  a series  of  earthworks  thrown  up  around  the  town.  As  the  British  consolidated  their 
forces  closer  to  the  town,  the  colonial  army  using  Vauban's  system,  dug  a series  of 
parallels  each  closer  than  the  last  from  which  their  artillery  could  subject  Yorktown 
to  intense  bombardment.  With  the  British  fleet  bottled  up  by  the  French  fleet 
blockading  the  entrance  to  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  with  no  hope  of  escape,  Cornwallis 
surrendered  thus  bring  the  Revolutionary  War  to  a close. 

Sieges  were  costly  in  time,  money  and  life.  They  were  notoriously  gruesome  affairs, 
often  with  massive  casualties  in  dead  and  wounded.  The  nature  of  a siege  favored  the 
attacking  force,  which  could  vary  its  resources  in  men  and  ammunition,  while  the 
besieged  could  not.  After  blockading  the  fort  to  prevent  the  relief  of  men,  food  and 
supplies  form  the  outside,  the  typical  siege  advanced  to  the  trenching  stage.  The 
etiquette  of  warfare  at  that  time  dictated  that  once  the  artillery  had  blasted  a hole  in 
the  fortification  that  was  considered  breachable,  it  was  deemed  the  honorable  thing  to 
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Typical  seventeenth  to  nineteenth  century  bastion. 


Vauban's  siege  system. 
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Idealized  view  of  a typical  seventeenth  century  siege. 
Artillery  has  succeeded  in  breaching  the  bastion’s  outer 
defenses  in  preparation  for  the  “forlorn  hope”,  a general 
assault  upon  the  fortification. 
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call  upon  the  commander  to  surrender  Such  a surrender  was  considered  no  disgrace 
when  further  resistance  would  lead  only  to  additional  needless  loss  of  life.  In  the 
event  the  commander  did  not  yield  to  this  humane  practice,  tradition  dictated  that  no 
quarter  would  be  given  to  the  garrison  or  the  city  resulting  in  the  plundering  of  the 
unfortunate  town. 

With  the  advent  of  better  artillery  and  different  tactics  the  military  engineers  were 
unable  to  adequately  protect  fortresses;  thus  siege  warfare,  over  time,  became  less 
significant.  However,  this  did  not  keep  the  warring  powers  from  lavishly  expending 
money  and  labor  on  fortifying  their  strategic  places. 

The  longer  the  siege,  the  more  desperate  the  circumstances  of  the  besieged  became. 
Defenses  turned  into  semi-permanent  fortifications  as  the  siege  wore  on.  Purely 
military  fortifications  could  not  withstand  a siege  of  any  length,  while  a large  fortified 
town  or  place  could  do  so.  While  such  a place  could  not  continue  to  function  as  a 
town,  it  could  still  maintain  an  existence  devoted  to  purely  military  ends.  It  was  only 
while  under  protracted  siege  that  the  necessity  for  siege  money  arose 

We  will  now  examine  several  sieges,  which  produced  emergency  paper  money.  (See 
Table  1.)  Some  confusion  may  exist  as  to  the  names  of  the  towns  under  siege. 
Inasmuch  as  the  French,  German  and  Italian  languages  were  involved  - one  for  the 
besieged  and  one  for  the  attackers  - it  is  understandable  that  these  places  are  known 
by  different  names.  The  short  table  below  attempts  to  make  the  comparisons: 

Leyden  - Leiden  Mayence  - Mainz 

Lyon  - Lyons  Mantova  - Mantua 

Colberg  - Kolberg  Zara  - Zadar 

The  sieges  discussed  below  are  listed  in  chronological  order. 


While  besieged  by  enemy  forces,  money  of  necessity  was  issued  by  the 
defending  forces  in  these  European  towns.  Year  of  siege  indicated. 
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Table  1. 


DEFENDING  FORCES  WHICH  ISSUED  SIEGE  NOTES 


Location 

Year 

Defending 

Force 

Besieging 

Force 

Outcome 

Leyden 

1574 

Dutch 

Spanish 

siege  lifted 

Mayence 

1793 

French 

Prussian 

honorable 

capitulation 

Lyon 

1793 

Royalists 

Republicans 

surrender, 
Lyon  sacked 

Mantova 

1797 

Austrian 

French 

surrender,  many 
casualties 

Colberg 

1807 

Prussian 

French 

truce  negotiated 

Erfurt 

1813 

French 

Prussian 

peace  treaty 

Zara 

1813 

French 

Austrian 

surrender 

lsl  Palmanova 

1813- 

1814 

French 

Austrian 

successfully 

defended 

2nd  Palmanova 

1848 

Italian 

Austrian 

surrender 

Osoppo 

1848 

Italian 

Austrian 

surrender 

Khartoum 

1884 

British 

Arab 

slaughter 

Koffyfontein 

O’okiep 

1901 

British 

Boers 

successfully 

defended 

Mafeking 

1899- 

1900 

British 

Boers 

freed  by  relief 
force 

Scutari 

1912 

Turks 

Montenegrins 

capitulation 
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The  Siege  of  Leyden 

The  siege  of  the  city  of  Leyden,  in  modern  day  Netherlands,  is  believed  to  be  the  first 
instance  wherein  paper  money  of  necessity  was  used.  Although  Leyden  boasts  a 
wide  variety  of  metallic  siege  coins  from  the  1570s,  it  was  here  that  the  first  paper 
siege  notes  were  issued.  These  “notes”  are  not  notes  at  all  but  are,  more  properly, 
considered  coins.  When  besieged  Leyden  exhausted  it  supply  of  silver,  the  coins 
were  made  of  paper  tom  from  prayer  books.  Resembling  the  real  thing,  this  money, 
struck  from  coin  dies,  nevertheless  was  made  of  paper. 

Are  these  items  coins  or  paper  money?  The  controversy  could  go  on  forever.  Being 
a paper  money  enthusiast,  I prefer  to  view  them  as  paper  money,  and  offer  in  support 
of  my  thesis  the  dictionary  definition  of  a “coin”.  Trusty  Mr.  Webster  defines  a coin 
as:  “a  flat  round  piece  of  metal  issued  by  government  authority  as  money”,  or, 
“metal  money”.  Since  these  “coins”  are  not  metal,  they  must  be  considered  “paper”, 
or  so  my  logic  goes! 

Inasmuch  as  we  are  dealing  in  this  article  only  with  paper  siege  notes,  I will  touch  on 
the  metallic  siege  coins  only  briefly.  These  metallic  coins  were  emergency  issues  of 
cities  under  the  Dutch  United  Provinces,  which  had  been  under  revolt  from  their 
Spanish  rulers  since  1568.  The  Leyden  siege  coins  are  known  to  the  Dutch  as 
“klippes”  or  otherwise  as  “obsidional”  coins,  an  obsidional  coin  being  defined  as  “a 
piece  of  money  issued  for  use  during  a siege”.  Interestingly,  this  definition  would 
seem  to  cover  both  metallic  and  paper  issues. 


Metallic  siege  money  of  Leyden,  struck  in  1574  from  a round  coin  die  onto  a 
diamond  shaped  silver  planchet.  As  the  supply  of  silver  available  for  coinage 
dried  up,  Leyden  continued  to  mint  coins  made  from  paper  tom  from  prayer 
books.  These  cardboard  “notes”  became  the  first  paper  money  to  appear  in 
the  Western  world.  Prior  to  this  only  the  Chinese  used  paper  money. 

Cardboard  coin  struck  during  the  Spanish  siege  of  Leyden  in  1574.  The 
arms  consist  of  a rampant  lion  with  shield  and  sword.  Note  the  counterstamp 
located  at  six  o’clock.  By  order  of  Prince  William  of  Orange,  provincial 
counterstamps  were  added  to  all  coins  in  excess  of  1/10  daalder.  This  act 
increased  the  value  of  coinage  in  circulation  by  one  eighth,  which  was  then 
used  as  a war  contribution. 
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There  were  more  than  thirty  instances  during  the  Dutch  war  of  Liberation  which 
necessitated  the  issuance  of  this  type  of  emergency  money.  The  typical  siege  coin 
was  struck  from  coin  dies  onto  square  silver  planchets.  By  the  year  1573  the  Dutch 
defenders  were  running  out  of  funds  with  which  to  support  their  cause.  To  alleviate 
this  situation  and  enable  continued  resistance  against  the  Spanish,  the  states  of 
Holland  and  Zeeland  raised  funds  for  the  war  by  increasing  the  value  of  silver 
coinage  by  1 /8th  as  a war  contribution.  Commencing  in  1573,  every  coin  in  excess  of 
1/10*  daalder  was  counterstamped  by  order  of  William  Prince  of  Orange  with  an  oval 
coat-of-arms  of  its  respective  province.  Later,  the  tide  of  war  turned  against  the 
Spanish.  In  the  year  1578  the  Spanish,  in  turn,  found  themselves  besieged  by  the 
Dutch  at  Amsterdam.  The  Spanish  governor  of  Amsterdam  then  authorized  the 
striking  of  silver  obsidional  coins  for  use  during  the  siege. 


A chronological  listing  of  obsidional  coins  may  be  found  in  Maillet’s  Monnaies 
Obsidionales  et  de  Necessite,  published  in  1870  and  reprinted  in  1973.  One  might 
also  refer  to  A Check  List  of  Siege  and  Necessity  Issues,  16th  to  20th  Century  written 
by  Frank  Lapa  and  published  in  1968.  This  booklet  is  available  in  the  NI  Library. 

Leyden  in  1574  was  the  second  largest  town  in  Holland,  after  Amsterdam.  It  was  the 
capital  of  the  cloth  trade  where  weaving  establishments  dominated  the  city’s 
industries.  It  is  most  famous,  however,  for  its  brave  defense  while  under  siege  by  the 
Spanish  army  during  the  period  May  to  October  1574.  When  all  of  their  frontal 
attacks  failed,  the  Spaniards  decided  to  starve  the  city  into  submission.  It  was  at  this 
point  that  Philip,  William  of  Orange,  ran  out  of  funds.  An  outside  observer  noted  at 
the  time  that  “It  appears  that  men  who  are  fighting  for  their  lives,  their  firesides,  their 
property  and  their  religion  are  content  to  receive  rations  only,  without  receiving  pay”. 
After  months  under  siege,  during  which  time  they  endured  hunger,  illness  and 
starvation,  the  ravaged  citizens  of  Leyden  still  refused  to  surrender.  On  the  verge  of 
capitulation,  Leyden  was  relieved  from  the  siege  on  the  3rd  of  October  1574  by  the 
quick  action  of  Dutch  insurgents  who  cut  the  dykes,  flooding  the  city,  thereby 
enabling  their  ships  to  carry  provisions  to  the  starving  inhabitants.  The  3rd  day  of 
October  is  still  celebrated  in  Leyden  when  the  townspeople  eat  the  same  food  that 
was  furnished  their  besieged  ancestors:  herring,  white  bread  and  hutspot. 


There  are  eight  known  specimens  of  Leyden  cardboard  money  made  from  coinage 
dies.  They  range  in  value  from  5 to  30  stuivers.  All  are  dated  1574.  Some  bear 
countermarks  while  others  do  not.  A listing  of  these  pieces  follows: 


5 stuiver 

1574 

30mm 

14  stuiver 

1574 

1 6 stuiver 

1574 

1 8 stuiver 

1574 

20  stuiver 

1574 

37mm 

20  stuiver 

1574 

37mm 

28  stuiver 

1574 

43mm 

30  stuiver 

1574 

43mm 

Crowned  lion  with  shield  and  sword. 

Legend:  “Pugno  Pro  Patria”. 

With  and  without  countermark. 

Description  not  available. 

Description  not  available. 

Description  not  available. 

Crowned  lion  with  liberty  cap  on  pole. 
Obverse  legend.  “Haec  Libertatis  Ergo”. 
Reverse  legend:  “Godt  behoede  Leyden”. 
Crowned  lion  with  standard,  legends  as  above. 
With  and  without  countermark. 

Crowned  lion  with  sword  and  shield. 

Legends  as  above. 

With  and  without  countermark. 
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The  Siege  of  Mayence 


Mainz  is  a river  port  in  Germany  located  at  the  point  where  the  Mam  River  meets  the 
Rhine.  Its  French  name  is  Mayence.  One  of  the  great  historical  cities  of  Germany,  it 
grew  up  on  what  was  once  the  site  of  a Roman  camp  called  Maguntiacum,  founded  in 
the  first  century  B.C.  The  city  was  later  given  over  in  the  year  746  to  a succession  of 
German  archbishops  who  ruled  as  princes  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  Serving  as 
electors  they  had  much  influence  in  crowning  the  German  kings.  Mainz  flourished 
under  the  rule  of  the  archbishops-electors,  growing  rapidly  as  a commercial  and 
cultural  center.  Mainz  is  also  famous  as  the  residence  of  Johann  Gutenberg  (1397- 
1468),  the  inventor  of  movable  type  used  in  printing.  After  that  invention,  the  city 
quickly  became  the  principal  European  panting  center. 


With  the  advent  of  Gutenberg’s  movable  type,  printing  establishments  such 
as  this  sprung  up  throughout  Europe  in  the  1500-1600s.  After  that  it  was 
only  a matter  of  time  before  paper  money  made  an  appearance  in  Europe. 

By  1792  the  French  Revolution  had  spread  to  the  German  Rhineland.  General 
peasant  unrest  was  prevalent  at  this  time  in  France.  Population  growth  had 
outstripped  agriculture’s  ability  to  produce  enough  to  feed  the  people,  resulting  in 
constant  food  shortages.  Not  only  were  the  disaffected  peasants  starving,  they  were 
excluded  from  political  power  as  well  and  were  less  and  less  inclined  to  support  the 
old  feudal  system.  All  this  occurred  at  a time  when  French  participation  in  the 
American  Revolutionary  War  had  completed  the  ruin  of  the  state’s  finances. 
Burdened  by  the  needs  of  the  military,  the  government  was  forced  to  borrow  heavily. 
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In  1786  the  government  proposed  new  land  taxes  in  order  to  avoid  bankruptcy. 
Merchants,  shopkeepers  and  artisans  all  opposed  this  move,  and  when  Louis  XVI 
ordered  troops  into  Paris  in  an  attempt  to  suppress  the  peasant’s  grievances,  they  were 
provoked  to  insurrection.  The  people  seized  the  Bastille,  the  symbol  of  royal  tyranny, 
on  July  14,  1789,  commencing  the  revolution.  The  majority  bourgeois  then  drafted 
new  decrees  calling  for  the  equality  of  rights,  which  the  king  refused  to  sign.  Louis 
XVI  returned  to  Pans  from  Versailles,  where  the  assembly  worked  until  September 
on  a new  constitution.  The  new  constitution  abolished  feudalism  and  assured  the 
vassals  who  worked  the  land  equality  of  rights.  Church  lands  were  nationalized  in 
order  to  pay  off  the  public  debt,  introducing  into  the  currency  a series  of  royal  and 
then  republican  “assignats”.  The  new  constitution  also  called  for  France  to  be  ruled 
by  a limited  monarchy,  vastly  reducing  the  king’s  power. 

The  events  unfolding  in  France  had  a profound  influence  upon  the  rest  of  Europe. 
Revolutionary  clubs  were  formed  and  there  were  demonstrations  in  the  streets.  These 
actions  were  looked  upon  with  alarm  by  Europe’s  royalty.  As  the  revolution  was 
quietly  being  exported  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  supporters  of  the  revolution  found 
themselves  persecuted,  leading  France  to  declare  war  upon  Austria  and  Prussia  in 
April  1792.  These  powers,  seeing  their  own  dynasties  threatened,  wished  to  restore 
Louis  XVI  to  his  former  position.  After  suffering  defeats  by  the  Austrian-Prussian 
army,  which  was  advancing  upon  Paris,  the  peasants,  fearing  they  had  been  betrayed, 
imprisoned  the  royal  family  in  the  Tuileries  where  they  were  later  massacred.  On 
September  21,  1792  France  was  declared  a republic. 

The  spring  of  1793  again  saw  the  Austrian-Prussian  army  advancing  upon  Paris. 
While  the  principal  French  army  invaded  Holland  in  the  north  the  Prussians  crossed 
the  Rhine  driving  the  defending  force  under  Custine  back  toward  Pans,  exposing 
Mainz  to  siege  by  the  Prussians.  Custine  had  left  a garrison  of  2,900  soldiers  behind 
to  defend  Mayence.  The  combined  Austrian-Prussian  force  chose  to  stop  their 
advance  at  the  Rhine  in  order  to  invest  Mainz  instead  of  pushing  on  to  Paris.  After  a 
protracted  siege  lasting  from  21  October  1792  to  22  July  1793,  during  which  time  the 
French  forces  suffered  great  damage,  the  fortress  at  Mainz  capitulated.  The  French 
garrison  put  up  stiff  resistance,  eventually  obtaining  an  honorable  capitulation  from 
the  Austrians  and  Prussians.  They  marched  out  of  the  besieged  fortress  on  23  July 
having  lost  the  fort  and  237  guns  to  the  enemy. 

The  defenders  of  Mayence  issued  two  distinct  series  of  paper  money  during  the  siege. 
The  first  series  of  notes  consisted  of  handwritten  amounts  written  on  the  backs  of 
French  royal  assignats  dated  1791  and  1792.  The  written  amounts  were  double  that 
of  the  face  value  of  the  original  assignat;  i.e.,  vingt  livres  (twenty  pounds)  on  an 
assignat  of  10  livres,  cincquante  livres  (fifty  pounds)  on  a twenty-five  livres  note,  etc 
A total  of  three  notes  were  put  into  circulation  during  the  siege  in  this  way.  These 
notes  were  in  the  amounts  of  20  sous,  and  20  and  50  livres.  The  handwritten 

endorsement  read:  “Nr. , Assignat  Monnaie  de  Siege  Vingt  Livres 

Remboursables  in  Especes”  (Number , Assignat  Siege  Money  of  twenty  pounds 

reimbursable  in  cash).  All  assignat  siege  notes  were  handsigned  by  six  authorizing 
officials.  In  addition  to  the  handwritten  values  and  signatures  all  carried  a round 
vermilion  stamp  which  read:  “SIEGE  DE  MAYENCE  - MAY  1793  - DE  LA  REP. 
FRANC”. 
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During  the  French  Revolution  the  German  city  of  Mainz,  on  the  Rhine,  was 
occupied  by  the  revolutionists.  Known  to  the  French  as  Mayence  the  fortress 
and  garrison  were  put  under  siege  by  the  Prussian  army.  Mayence  held  out 
for  nine  months  before  capitulating.  During  this  period  two  issues  of  siege 
notes  appeared.  The  first  series  consisted  of  various  handwritten  amounts  on 
the  reverses  of  French  royal  assignats.  Show  here  are  the  20  livres  (pound) 
and  50  livres  assignat  notes.  All  Mayence  siege  notes  carry  a round 
authenticating  stamp  dated  Mai  1793. 
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A second  issue  of  Mayence  siege  notes  was  printed  in  the  city  while  it  was  under 
siege.  These  square  notes  were  made  of  durable  cardboard  and  are  uniface.  They 
were  issued  in  denominations  of  5 and  10  sous  and  3 livres.  The  text  reads: 

“No. Monnoye  de  Siege  Cinq  Sous  a echanger  contre  Billon  on  monoye  de 

metal  de  siege”  (This  five  sous  siege  note  is  exchangeable  for  5 sous  in  metallic 
money)  together  with  the  value  shown  as  “5  Sols”,  etc.  below,  all  enclosed  within  a 
simple  black  border.  These  notes  have  but  three  signatures,  either  printed  or 
handwritten.  The  same  vermilion  hand-stamp  as  that  used  on  the  royal  assignats 
appears  in  the  lower  left  comer  of  the  note. 


The  second  series  of  Mayence  emergency  money  consisted  of  small 
cardboard,  uniface  notes  in  denominations  of  5,  10  sous  and  3 livres.  These 
lower  values  helped  facilitate  trade  within  the  city  while  under  siege.  The 
notes  state  that  they  may  be  exchanged  for  metallic  money. 
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Several  variants  of  the  three  notes  exist  which  include  notes  without  a series 
designated  and  those  bearing  series  “A”  or  “B”.  Some  notes  were  hand  signed  while 
others  have  facsimile  signatures.  Finally,  a printing  error  occurs  on  some  notes, 
which  would  indicate  that  two  different  plates  were  used.  The  error  consists  of  the 
word  “echanger”  misspelled  as  “echarger”.  The  assignat  issue  is  rare;  however,  the 
notes  of  the  second  issue  occasionally  surface  to  this  day. 

The  Siege  of  Lyon 

The  French  city  of  Lyon  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Rhone  and  Saone  Rivers. 
The  city  dates  from  43  B.C.  when  the  Romans  built  their  town  of  Lugdunum  on  the 
hill  overlooking  the  two  rivers.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Gauls,  Lyon  became  a 
transportation  and  communications  center  with  roads  radiating  from  it  to  far-flung 
parts  of  Europe.  Faithful  to  the  French  crown  during  the  Hundred  Years  War,  Lyon’s 
wealth  increased  until  it  became  the  leading  financial  center  of  France.  By  the  time 
of  the  French  Revolution  this  prosperity  had  been  lost  due  to  a succession  of  religious 
wars,  thus  precipitating  an  economic  crisis. 

Lyon  strongly  supported  Louis  XVI  and  the  royalists,  becoming  a bastion  of 
resistance.  During  the  Reign  of  Terror  (1793-1794)  Robespierre,  at  the  head  of  the 
revolutionists,  sent  commissioners  into  the  provinces  to  suppress  these  counter- 
revolutionary movements.  They  were  often  responsible  for  extreme  acts  of  terrorism 
in  their  districts,  perpetrating  horrors  upon  those  considered  disloyal. 


Unlike  Mainz,  whose  fortress  was  defended  by  the  revolutionaries,  the  siege 
of  Lyon  pitted  republicans  against  the  defending  royalists.  After  the  fortress 
of  Mayence  fell  to  the  Prussians,  the  French  garrison  was  allowed  to  march 
out  of  the  fort  with  honor.  Lyon’s  defenders  were  not  so  lucky,  however. 

After  the  peasant  army  destroyed  the  city,  2000  royalists  were  put  to  death 
by  guillotine.  Shown  here  is  a Lyon  siege  note  for  25  Sous. 

Unlike  Mainz,  whose  fortress  was  defended  by  the  revolutionaries  while  under  siege 
by  pro-Louis  XVI  Austrian-Prussian  forces,  the  siege  of  Lyon  pitted  Frenchman 
against  Frenchman  - republicans  against  the  defending  royalists.  In  August  1793  a 
law  was  passed  by  the  Assembly  which  called  for  the  conscription  of  the  entire  male 
population  capable  of  bearing  arms.  Fourteen  armies  were  hastily  organized  and  put 
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into  the  field.  The  following  month  another  law  was  passed  which  called  for  a table 
of  maximum  prices,  which  could  be  paid  for  certain  commodities,  as  well  as  a freeze 
on  wages.  This  system  prevented  the  catastrophic  fall  of  the  assignat  thus  assuring 
the  continued  provisioning  of  the  armies.  It  was  in  this  climate  that  the  revolutionary 
army  surrounded  Lyon,  subjecting  it  to  siege.  The  siege,  however,  was  short  lived, 
lasting  only  from  8 August  to  9 October  1793.  After  a short  defense,  the  royalists 
surrendered  to  the  republicans.  Bent  on  revenge,  the  peasant  army  partially  destroyed 
the  city,  after  which  large  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  were  massacred.  Two  thousand 
citizens  were  either  guillotined  or  shot. 


Money  of  necessity  issued  during  the  Siege  of  Lyon.  These  5 and  20  livres  notes  were 
prepared  in  August  1793  from  paper  manufactured  originally  by  use  by  the  “Caisse 
Patriotique  de  Lyon”.  The  left-over  paper  used  for  the  20  livres  contained  a fleur-de-lis  royal 
watermark  in  the  lower  right  comer.  The  20  livres  note  is  always  found  sans  watermark 
which  was  removed  by  clipping.  Both  notes  state  that  they  may  be  exchanged  against  400 
livres  in  assignats  of  the  Republique  Francais.  A single  “Galloz”  signature  (one  of  several 
used)  appears  on  the  5 liver,  while  all  20  liver  notes  bear  the  signatures  of  monsieurs 
Choppin  and  Quittous. 
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Quite  a few  notes  have  survived  from  the  siege  of  Lyon  Denominations  consist  of 
25  and  50  sous  and  5 and  20  livres,  printed  on  heavy  off-white  paper.  Considerable 
effort  went  into  the  production  of  these  notes.  The  notes  are  uniface.  All  notes  carry 
the  caption  “SIEGE  DE  LYON”  together  with  the  phrase  “Subvention  Civique” 
which  translated  can  mean  “municipal  subsidy”  or  “civic  grant”.  The  25,  50  sous  and 
5 livre  notes  have  but  one  handwritten  signature  while  the  20  livre  note  has  two. 
More  than  one  individual  was  employed  in  signing  the  lower  denomination  notes  as 
the  different  signatures  attest. 

The  notes  were  further  authenticated  by  the  addition  of  dry  seals  bearing  the  arms  of 
Lyon,  one  on  25,  50  sous  and  5 livres  notes  whereas  two  seals  are  found  on  the  20 
livres  specimens.  All  have  ornamental  black  borders  containing  floral,  fleur-de-lis  or 
diamond  designs.  The  phrase  “Bon  pour  VINGT-CINQ  Sous”,  etc.  appears  at  the 
center  beneath  which  are  a variety  of  qualifying  statements  such  as  “A  echanger  par 
somme  de  400  livres  contre  Assignats”  (Exchangeable  up  to  the  sum  of  400  livres  in 
assignats).  The  400  livres  assignat  dated  21  September  1792  was  at  that  time  the 
largest  banknote  in  circulation  in  the  French  Republic. 
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This  400  livres  assignat,  dated  21  November  1792,  was  one  of  the  first  notes  released  under 
the  French  Republic.  The  portrait  of  Louis  XVI  has  been  removed  in  favor  of  the  fasces  and 
liberty  cap,  symbols  of  the  revolution.  This  is  the  note  referred  to  as  being  exchangeable  for 
the  siege  money  of  Lyon. 

The  livre  notes  were  hand  numbered,  whereas  the  sous  were  not.  The  twenty  livres 
notes  were  printed  on  watermarked  paper,  each  sheet  bearing  the  words  “Caisse 
Patriotique  de  Lyon”  (Patriotic  Bank  of  Lyon).  When  cutting  the  sheet  only  one 
word  would  appear  on  each  note,  therefore  some  watermarks  read  “Patriotique”, 
some  “de  Lyon”  and  other  “Caisse”.  All  surviving  examples  of  the  twenty  livres 
siege  notes  have  been  cancelled  with  shears  thereby  removing  the  lower  right  hand 
comer  of  the  note. 
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The  Siege  of  Mantova 

The  city  of  Mantova  (Mantua),  in  Lombardy,  came  under  siege  during  Napoleon’s 
Italian  campaign.  Mantova  commenced  as  a Roman  town  gaining  the  status  of  a free 
city  under  the  Gonzaga  family  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Mantova  passed  under 
Austrian  control  in  1708. 

It  was  during  the  French  Revolution  that  the  promising  French  officer,  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  rose  through  the  ranks  of  the  army.  He  was  named  a general  in  1793. 
From  that  point  onward  Bonaparte’s  power  grew  rapidly.  The  French  executive 
body,  known  as  the  Directory,  hoped  to  end  the  war  on  the  continent  by  an  advance 
upon  Vienna.  They  created  the  Army  of  the  Alps  and  the  Army  of  Italy  to  play  a 
secondary  role  by  attempting  the  conquest  of  Piedmont  and  Lombardy,  thereby 
forcing  Austria  out  of  the  war.  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  given  command  of  the 
Army  of  Italy.  He  proved  to  be  a military  genius  with  great  ambition.  By  May  1796 
he  had  conquered  all  of  Lombardy  as  far  as  Mantua,  whereupon  he  set  up  the 
Lombard  Republic.  Pushed  eastward,  the  Austrians  abandoned  their  defensive  line 
along  the  Mincio  River,  retiring  to  the  strong  fortress  of  Mantova.  Their  departure 
from  the  field  allowed  Napoleon’s  army  to  release  40,000  men  with  which  to  invest 
the  Austrians  at  Mantova.  The  siege  commenced  on  August  27,  1796. 

Four  attempts  were  made  by  the  Austrians  to  relieve  the  French  siege  of  Mantova’ s 
fortress.  On  their  fourth  attempt  they  were  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Rivoli.  The 
fortress  and  its  14,000  defenders  then  surrendered  thereby  ending  the  siege  on 
February  2,  1797.  Total  Austrian  casualties  were  7,000  killed  and  6,000  wounded. 

After  Mantova  fell,  the  French  entered  the  Papal  States  on  their  march  to  Rome. 
After  the  Dukes  of  Parma,  Modena  and  the  King  of  Naples  had  all  purchased  truces 
with  large  payments  from  their  treasuries,  the  Pope  then  hastily  concluded  the  Treaty 
of  Tolentino  with  Napoleon,  saving  Rome  at  the  cost  of  ceding  the  northern  provinces 
to  France.  Mantova  was  eventually  retaken  by  the  Austrians  in  1815,  and  returned  to 
Italy  in  1866. 


During  Bonaparte’s  Italian  campaign  in  1796,  the  Austrian  garrison  at 
Mantova  was  besieged  by  French  forces.  While  under  siege,  the  Austrians 
issued  a series  of  notes  to  sustain  their  economy.  Shown  here  is  the  18  lire 
note  bearing  Austria’s  arms.  The  date  is  depicted  as  6 Ottobre  17novanta  sei. 
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Mantova  siege  notes  are  uniface  and  printed  on  white  paper.  All  have  two  red 
Austrian  imperial  seals  above  the  text  which  reads:  “Cedola  di  (Dieciotto)  Moneta  di 
Mantova  spendibile  come  effectivo  danaro  in  ogni  Cassa,  e da  ogni  persona  a norma 
dell  ‘Editto  di  questo  giome.  6.  Ottobre  17novanta  sei.”  (Coupon  of  {18}  lire  in 
Mantova  emergency  money  spendable  by  all  persons  everywhere  in  the  fortress,  by 
regulations  published  this  day.  6 October,  1796). 

The  notes  were  issued  in  denominations  of  10  soldi  and  1,  3,  6,  9,  12,  18,  45  and  135 
lire,  which  were  comparable  to  those  in  use  in  the  Papal  States  at  the  time.  All  notes 
are  hand  signed  and  numbered. 


The  Siege  of  Colberg 

During  the  Wars  of  Liberation  which  followed  Napoleon’s  catastrophic  1812 
invasion  of  Russia,  the  Prussians  soon  deserted  their  former  French  allies,  joining 
forces  with  the  Tsar  to  drive  the  French  army  from  Germany.  Prussia’s  king, 
Frederick  Wilhelm  III,  called  upon  his  people  to  form  volunteer  corps  to  assist  in 
expelling  the  French.  Napoleon  directed  his  army  to  take  and  hold  the  Prussian 
fortresses  as  a buttress  to  the  Prussian-Russian  advance.  Colberg  and  Erfurt  were  two 
of  these  fortified  sites. 

The  impending  conflict  found  the  old  fort  at  Colberg  ill  prepared.  It’s  ramparts  held 
only  eighty-six  pieces  of  antiquated  artillery.  Artillerymen  were  in  such  short  supply 
that  each  piece  was  manned  by  a single  soldier.  The  garrison  of  one  thousand 
soldiers  were  of  such  poor  quality  that  they  were  deemed  unfit  to  serve  with  the 
regulars. 

In  past  wars,  Colberg  had  come  under  three  separate  attacks,  each  one  successfully 
repulsed.  This  was  because  in  times  of  strife,  the  citizens  of  the  town  had 
volunteered  to  man  the  walls  along  with  the  soldiers,  an  act  which  had  become  a 
tradition  in  Colberg.  As  the  French  advanced,  an  old  seaman  named  Nettelbeck 
called  together  his  volunteer  militia,  presenting  them  to  the  fortress  Commandant. 
The  Commandant,  who  had  little  use  for  civilian  militia,  sent  them  home  whereupon 
Nettlebeck  began  working  behind  his  back  to  prepare  the  town  for  the  struggle  that 
would  surely  overwhelm  them.  Taking  an  inventory  of  the  available  food  supplies, 
Nettlebeck  quickly  discovered  that  they  were  insufficient  for  a protracted  siege. 
When  bringing  this  information  to  the  Commandant’s  attention,  he  was  insulted  and 
again  sent  away. 

When  the  French  arrived  before  the  fortress  on  March  15,  1807,  they  sent  a flag  of 
truce  to  the  Commandant  to  discuss  surrender.  The  secret  meeting  between  the 
Commandant  and  the  French  lasted  many  hours.  Suspecting  treachery,  Nettlebeck 
hurriedly  sent  a letter  to  Frederick  Wilhelm  informing  him  of  the  situation, 
whereupon  the  king  promised  to  send  a leader  with  more  mettle  to  defend  Colberg. 
While  the  Commandant  was  walking  in  the  marketplace  a few  weeks  later,  some 
bombs  exploded  harmlessly  nearby.  The  commander  of  the  fort  stammered  “If  this 
continues  we  shall  have  to  surrender!”  Upon  hearing  this,  Nettlebeck  drew  his  sword 
and  accused  the  Commandant  of  treason.  In  turn  the  Commandant  ordered 
Nettlebeck  arrested 
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On  April  29,  1807  the  Commandant  was  replaced  by  the  king’s  representative, 
Gneisenau,  who  promptly  ordered  Nettlebeck’s  release.  Gneisenau  turned  out  to  be 
made  of  sterner  stuff.  He  was  determined  to  give  the  besiegers  no  peace  day  or  night. 
For  this  he  had  prepared  a plan.  Drawing  upon  a force  of  Prussian  soldiers  under 
General  Schill,  which  had  just  been  released  after  the  battle  of  Jena,  Gneisenau 
planned  a series  of  raids  upon  the  French  rear,  which  kept  the  besiegers  from 
overwhelming  the  fortress  and  otherwise  occupied.  As  more  loyal  men  from  Jena 
arrived,  the  garrison  at  Colberg  was  increased  to  6,000  men. 

The  siege  grew  more  difficult  for  the  defenders  as  the  French  crept  closer  and  closer 
as  each  new  parallel  was  dug.  The  bombarding  artillery  inflicted  great  harm  to  the 
town  as  barely  a house  could  be  found  with  a window-pane  intact.  Before  a truce 
was  announced  on  July  3,  1807,  the  siege  had  claimed  2,000  men  killed  or  wounded. 

On  June  25,  1807  Napoleon  and  Frederick  Wilhelm  concluded  an  agreement  calling 
for  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  The  French  knew  of  this;  however  they  did  not  see  fit 
to  inform  Gneisenau  and  the  besieged  garrison,  choosing  instead  to  continue  their 
desperate  attempts  to  subdue  the  fortress.  The  fort  at  Colberg  was  able  to  hold  out 
until  the  arrival  of  representatives  of  the  peace  commission.  Gneisenau  proved  that 
free  citizens  and  garrison  troops,  properly  motivated,  could  unite  to  defeat  the  enemy 
when  called  upon  to  do  so. 

Two  issues  of  siege  notes  were  issued  at  Colberg  during  the  siege.  The  first  of  these 
were  known  as  “Kommissions  Kupons”,  so  named  as  they  were  authorized  by  the 
Prussian  Com  Commission.  The  notes  are  entirely  handwritten  on  cardboard,  serially 
numbered,  and  contain  five  signatures.  Denominations  were  for  2,  4 and  8 groschen. 
All  are  dated  “Colberg  1807”.  The  reverse  of  each  note  carries  an  oval  seal,  which 
bears  the  inscription  “Kon.  Preuss.  Gouremement  zu  Colberg”. 


Colberg,  a Prussian  fortress,  was  besieged  by  the  French  at  the  height  of 
Napoleon’s  conquests.  The  note  shown  here  is  an  8 groschen  specimen 
dated  1807.  The  king’s  seal  on  the  reverse  reads  “Kon.  Preuss. 
Gouremement  zu  Colberg”.  All  notes  were  completely  handwritten.  A total 
of  13,000  two  groschen,  7,400  four  groschen  and  8,650  eight  groschen  notes 
were  issued. 


The  second  issue  was  known  as  “Meinecke  Kupons  ',  named  after  the  Counselor  of 
War  and  Crown  Lands  They  contain  only  three  signatures  and  are  in  all  other 
respects  the  same  as  the  first. 
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The  Siege  of  Erfurt 

Petersburg  Citadel  in  Erfurt  had  been  an  imposing  fortress  since  June  1665  when  its 
cornerstone  was  laid.  It  took  only  three  years  for  Italian  laborers,  working  under 
master  stonemasons,  to  complete  the  structure.  The  fort  consisted  of  four  mighty 
bastions  with  a massive  baroque  portal.  From  its  inception  the  fortress  served  as  a 
place  of  worship,  as  the  site  of  a castle,  a monastery,  and  a place  of  refuge  in  time  of 
trouble. 


The  fortress  at  Erfurt,  showing  it  baroque  entrance  gate.  The  French 
occupying  forces  were  besieged  there  in  1813  by  the  advancing  Prussian 
army. 

Soon  after  his  catastrophic  invasion  of  Russia  in  1812,  which  ended  with  the  French 
Army  in  full  retreat  from  Moscow,  Napoleon  directed  that  the  citadel  be 
strengthened.  Under  the  supervision  of  the  French  master  builder,  Vauban,  an 
additional  four  bastions  were  added  and  other  reinforcements  made.  These 
improvements  were  put  to  the  test  on  only  one  occasion.  After  the  siege  of  1813,  the 
victorious  Prussians  further  reinforced  the  fort  to  accommodate  a new  guardhouse,  a 
defensive  barracks,  gunpowder  stores,  wells  and  a bombproof  bake  house.  Today 
Petersburg  fortress  is  one  of  the  few  citadels  whose  important  structures  have  been 
preserved  thus  affording  us  an  opportunity  to  study  siege  craft  design  from  the  1 7th- 
19th  century  period. 

Prior  to  Napoleon’s  Russian  debacle,  the  Prussians  had  allied  themselves  with  the 
French,  primarily  to  gain  a kind  of  neutrality.  To  achieve  this,  Prussia  had  to  agree  to 
provide  20,000  men  to  assist  the  French  army.  After  the  failure  of  the  Russian 
campaign,  the  Prussians  deserted  the  French,  joining  the  Russians  in  a campaign  into 
Germany  and  France. 

Erfurt  had  been  under  French  domination  since  1 806.  The  Prussian  proclamation  of 
war  against  France  initiated  a general  uprising  in  northern  Germany  against 
Napoleon.  The  French  forces  at  Erfurt  were  then  besieged  by  the  Prussians  from 
November  1813  to  May  1814.  The  besiegers  vastly  outnumbered  the  French  garrison 
in  the  fort.  As  the  Prussians  and  Russians  chased  Napoleon  back  across  the  Rhine, 
one  city  after  another  fell.  Leipzig,  Dresden,  Stettin  and  Danzig  all  succumbed; 
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however  Erfurt  remained  in  French  hands  until  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  the 
signing  ot  the  First  Treaty  of  Paris  on  May  30,  1814.  Napoleon  renounced  his 
imperial  position  and  was  banished  to  the  island  of  Elba  the  following  month,  thus 
ending  the  Napoleonic  war  era. 


As  the  advancing  Prussian  forces  set  up  their  siege  of  Erfurt  in  November  1813,  the 
French,  being  cut  off  from  outside  financial  assistance,  found  it  necessary  to  issue 
siege  money  in  groschen  and  thaler  denominations.  The  notes,  all  bearing  the  date 
November  1,  1813  are  printed  in  black  on  white  paper.  Fractional  notes  consisted  of 
2,  3,  4,  8 and  12  groschen;  the  higher  denominations  in  increments  of  1,  2 and  5 
thalers. 
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The  French  garrison  at  Erfurt  found  themselves  besieged  by  the  advancing  Prussian  army 
after  Napoleon’s  retreat  from  Moscow,  making  an  issue  of  siege  notes  necessary.  The 
fortress  was  besieged  from  November  1813  until  May  1914  when  the  Prussians  finally 
prevailed  Shown  here  are  the  3 groschen  and  2 thaler  siege  notes.  Erfurt’s  money  of 
necessity  is  of  superior  workmanship  and  design,  which  suggests  that  complete  printing 
facilities  must  have  been  available  to  the  besieged  forces. 
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Of  all  the  siege  notes  the  Erfurt  series  display  the  best  design  and  workmanship.  All 
notes  carry  the  inscription  “BLOKADE  VON  ERFURT”  as  a heading.  These  notes 
have  elaborate  border  designs,  some  floral  and  some  geometric.  Other  features 
include  dry  authenticating  seals  and  elaborate  counterfoils  at  the  left  of  the  note.  A 
few  notes  contain  the  printer’s  name,  that  of  Johann  Immanuel  Uckermann,  beneath 
the  right  border. 

The  Siege  of  Zara 

Zara  was  a Napoleonic  garrison  besieged  by  the  Austrians.  Known  now  as  Zadar,  the 
city  is  a port  on  the  Dalmatian  coast  of  present  day  Croatia.  Zara  has  had  a turbulent 
history.  Situated  where  Europe  meets  the  East,  its  origins  go  back  to  the  Roman 
colony  of  Jader  founded  there  in  the  second  century  B.C.  After  the  fall  of  the 
Byzantine  Empire  Zara  was  transferred  to  Venice.  During  the  Fourth  Crusade  the 
city  was  sacked  by  the  Venetians  and  Crusaders  after  a five  day  siege,  an  act 
condemned  by  Pope  Innocent  III.  Wars  between  Venice  and  Croatia  continued  for 
the  next  three  hundred  years  for  control  of  the  Christian  city  of  Zara.  Napoleon’s 
Italian  campaign  ended  in  1797  After  the  fall  of  Venice,  the  Treaty  of  Campo 
Formino  awarded  Zara  to  Austria. 

In  1804  the  French  republic  gave  way  to  the  First  Empire.  Napoleon  was  declared 
emperor  for  life  by  the  Senate,  taking  the  title  Napoleon  I.  Fie  declared  himself  King 
of  Italy  the  following  year.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Austrians  at  the  battle  of 
Austerlitz,  Napoleon’s  greatest  triumph,  Austria  was  forced  to  cede  all  lands  acquired 
earlier  from  the  Venetian  Republic  to  the  Kingdom  of  Italy. 

France  subsequently  established  garrisons  in  all  the  empire’s  outposts.  On  December 
26,  1805  Dalmatia  was  awarded  to  France  by  the  Bresslau  Peace  Agreement.  The 
French  arrived  on  February  18,  1806  taking  control  of  the  fort  at  Zara  in  the  name  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Italy. 

The  French  troops  in  Zara  were  besieged  by  the  Austrians  on  August  12,  1813  when 
Austria,  emboldened  by  the  French  army’s  decisive  defeat  in  Russia,  again  declared 
war  on  France.  An  alliance  was  formed  between  Prussia,  Russia  and  Austria  to  drive 
the  French  from  Europe,  not  stopping  until  they  reached  Paris.  The  French  garrison 
at  Zara  capitulated  to  the  Austrians  in  October  1813  after  a siege  of  several  months 
during  which  time  the  fortress  was  continuously  shelled.  The  surrender  of  Zara  to 
Austrian  and  English  forces  began  the  second  period  of  Austrian  authority,  which 
was  to  last  until  the  fall  of  the  Austrian  monarchy  in  1918. 

Only  two  Zara  siege  notes  are  known,  both  extremely  rare,  if  not  unique.  They  are  in 
the  amount  of  1 and  2 francs.  Undated  they  are  printed  in  black  on  white  paper 
bearing  a brownish-red  seal.  The  notes  state  that  they  may  be  exchanged  for 
Venetian  lire. 


The  First  Siege  of  Palmanova 

Palmanova,  located  in  the  former  Venetian  Republic,  and  now  part  of  Italy,  was  a 
fortified  town  shaped  like  a nine-pointed  star.  It  was  founded  by  Venice  at  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century  as  a means  of  defending  their  eastern  border  from  attacks  by 
Turks  and  the  Hapsburg  Austrians.  During  prior  Turkish  invasions,  the  plains  of 
northern  Italy  had  been  overrun  followed  by  widespread  sacking  and  looting,  thus 
confirming  the  need  for  a sound  defense  in  the  east. 
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Palmanova  as  it  appeared  in  1797  at  the  time  of  its  occupation  by  Napoleon’s 
army. 


Modem  aerial  view  of  Palmanova’s  fortress  city. 


The  new  fortress  arose  on  the  site  of  an  old  village  named  Palmada,  and  was  named 
Palmanova  in  remembrance  of  this  ancient  place.  The  project  was  overseen  by  a 
group  of  military  engineers  and  architects  who  worked  for  the  Venetian  Fortifications 
Office.  Under  their  direction,  a double  barrier  defense  system  was  erected  around  the 
star  shaped  city.  These  outer  defenses  included  ramparts,  moats  and  ravelins  so 
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designed  as  to  sheiter  the  city’s  three  access  gates.  Founded  in  October  1593,  the 
fortress  of  Palmanova  was  dedicated  on  the  twenty-second  anniversary  of  the 
Venetian  naval  victory  at  Lepanto,  a decisive  Venetian  victory  over  the  Turkish  fleet. 
Today  Palmanova  stands  as  one  of  the  few  remaining  intact  examples  of  a fortified 
town  to  be  found  in  Europe. 

The  fortress  remained  under  Venice’s  control  until  the  decline  of  the  Venetian 
Republic  in  1797,  whereupon  the  Austrians  occupied  the  city,  retaining  possession 
until  1805.  The  fortress’s  downfall  came  about  in  an  interesting  way.  An  Austrian 
major  had  gained  entrance  to  the  fort  by  deception,  opening  it  from  within  to  a 
thousand  armed  soldiers  who  were  waiting  out  of  sight  outside  the  gate. 

When  France  declared  war  on  the  Venetian  Republic  her  troops  occupied  most  of  the 
country.  After  the  Austrian  defeat  by  Napoleon  at  Austerlitz,  a truce  was  signed  in 
1805  ceding  Palmanova  to  France.  The  French  garrison  immediately  set  about 
strengthening  and  enlarging  the  fortifications.  Napoleon  personally  directed  the 
destruction  of  three  towns  adjacent  to  the  fort,  which  could  have  served  as  vantage 
points  for  a besieger.  This  denied  cover  to  the  enemy  during  artillery  cannonading 
while  enabling  the  engineers  to  construct  a third  external  circle  of  defenses  around 
the  fortress.  The  French  occupation  of  Palmanova  lasted  from  1805  to  1814. 

In  1813  Austria  formed  an  alliance  with  Russia,  seized  upon  the  opportunity 
presented  by  the  Napoleonic  army’s  resounding  defeat  and  subsequent  retreat  from 
Moscow,  and  re-entered  the  war  against  France.  During  the  Austrian  siege  of  1813- 
1814  Palmanova  proved  to  be  a storm  proof  fortress.  The  defending  French  garrison 
and  Napoleon’s  far-sighted  renovations  had  proven  too  great  an  obstacle  for  the 
besiegers.  Following  Napoleon’s  banishment  to  the  island  of  Elba,  Palmanova  again 
reverted  to  Austrian  rule  under  which  it  remained  until  Italian  independence  in  1866. 

The  1814  issue  of  siege  notes  consisted  of  four  handwritten,  hand-numbered  umface 
bills  on  laid  paper  bearing  the  inscription  “CARTA  MONET ATA”  at  the  top.  The 
four  denominations  of  2,  5,  10  and  25  lire  notes  are  stated  as  “Due  Lire  Due”, 
“Cinque  Lire  Cinque”,  etc.  Each  note  contains  two  seals;  one  black,  in  Italian  with 
the  date  stated  as  “1814”,  the  other  a blue  seal  in  French  which  reads  “Siege  de  Palma 
Nova”  together  with  the  Napoleonic  French  eagle.  All  1814  Palmanova  siege  notes 
are  extremely  rare. 


The  Second  Siege  of  Palmanova 

Palmanova  boasted  the  distinction  of  being  besieged  not  once  but  twice!  These 
events  occurred  thirty-five  years  apart.  The  second  siege  occurred  as  a result  of  the 
Italian  War  of  Independence.  With  the  collapse  of  the  Napoleonic  Empire  in  1814, 
the  Italian  peninsula  was  broken  up  into  nine  independent  states:  the  Kingdom  of 
Sardinia  (Piedmont),  Tuscany,  the  Papal  States,  Kingdom  of  Naples,  the  Republic  of 
San  Marino,  Modena,  Parma,  Lucca  and  Monaco.  The  last  five  were  little  more  than 
city  states  which  had  managed  to  maintain  their  separate  identity.  Except  for  the 
annexation  of  the  former  Venetian  Republic  by  Austria  and  the  incorporation  of 
Genoa  into  Piedmont,  things  remained  pretty  much  as  they  had  been  prior  to  the 
Napoleonic  Wars.  These  new  states  were  effectively  dominated  by  Austria  from 
1815  to  1848.  Lombardy  and  Venetia  were  annexed  in  their  entirety  by  Austria. 
During  this  period  the  Italian  independence  movement  flourished.  Dissatisfied  with 
Austria  rule,  Venice  and  Milan  revolted  in  1 848.  Barricades  were  thrown  up  in  the 
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streets  forcing  the  Austrians  to  retreat  to  their  inner  circle  of  fortifications,  thereby 
preventing  the  Italians  from  communicating  with  the  outside  world  Although 
generally  disorganized,  the  rebels  greatly  outnumbered  the  Austrian  forces.  The 
Italian  patriots  managed  to  take  command  of  the  vacated  fortress  at  Palmanova.  This 
was  made  possible  because  the  Austrian  general,  Radetzky,  was  forced  to  concentrate 
his  defense  in  the  four  fortresses  of  Mantua,  Peschiera,  Legnano  and  Verona.  The 
Austrians  then  invested  Palmanova  in  April  1848,  keeping  the  patriots  under  siege 
until  June  24,  1848.  Ravaged  by  cholera  and  facing  starvation,  the  city  of  Venice 
surrendered  to  the  Austrians,  thereby  bringing  about  an  end  to  the  Italian  War  of 
Independence.  It  was  to  be  several  more  decades  until  Italy  would  finally  be  unified. 

The  second  siege  of  Palmanova  has  left  us  with  several  numismatic  rarities.  In  1848, 
the  patriot  defenders  issued  a series  of  siege  notes  in  denominations  of  25  and  50 
centessimi  and  1,  2,  3 and  6 lire.  All  are  printed  on  heavy  white  watermarked  paper. 
The  lire  values  carry  the  inscription  “Carta  Monetata  per  lire  una  (1),  due  (2)”,  etc. 
The  issuing  authority  is  stated  as  “Commissione  di  Finanza  della  Fortezza”  (Board  of 
Finance  of  the  Fortress).  An  oval  hand-stamped  seal  completes  the  design.  It  was 
applied  by  the  “Commissionedi  Finanza  Palmanova  Instato  d’Assidio  - 1848” 
(Finance  Commission  for  the  Palmanova  Siege  - 1 848).  Four  hand  signatures  attest 
to  the  notes  authenticity. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  1848  Palmanova  issue  is  their  tricolor 
appearance.  The  notes  were  printed  in  black,  the  values  in  red  and  the  date  in  green, 
thus  necessitating  three  trips  through  the  printing  press.  The  production  of  these 
notes  in  red  and  green  printed  on  white  paper  made  a patriotic  statement  also. 


Siege  notes  from  the  Italian  War  of  Independence.  When  the  Italian  patriots 
rebelled  against  Austria  in  1848,  northern  Italy  was  overrun,  forcing  the 
Austrians  to  abandon  their  fortifications.  The  forts  at  Palmanova  and 
Osoppo  were  then  occupied  by  the  patriots,  who  were  in  turn  besieged  by  the 
Austrian  army.  Necessity  money  was  issued,  while  besieged,  for  the 
garrisons  at  Palmanova  (above)  and  Osoppo  (below).  Both  fortresses 
capitulated  seven  months  later. 
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Handwritten  2 lire  siege  note  of  Osoppo. 

The  Siege  of  Osoppo 


Little  is  known  of  the  foitress  at  Osoppo  other  than  its  location  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps 
in  Italy’s  most  northeastern  province.  It  too  was  one  of  the  fortresses  abandoned  by 
the  Austrians  in  order  to  consolidate  their  inferior  forces  at  Mantua  and  Verona.  The 
Italian  patriots  took  over  the  unoccupied  fortress  in  March  1848,  remaining  there 
under  siege  for  seven  months  before  capitulating. 


During  the  time  the  Austrians  laid  siege  to  the  fortress  at  Osoppo  the  Italians  released 
a total  of  seven  siege  notes.  These  were  denominated  50  centesimi,  1,  2,  3,  6,  50  and 
100  lire.  Undated,  the  notes  were  completely  handwritten  except  for  three  black 
hand-stamps,  including  one  of  the  Commander  of  Artillery  and  one  for  the 
Commandant  of  the  Fort.  Osoppo  siege  notes  are  exceedingly  rare. 


We  shall  now  shift  our  focus  from  Europe  to  Africa,  where  all  but  one  of  the 
remaining  sieges  under  discussion,  were  located.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  art 
of  siege  warfare,  developed  in  the  Old  World,  soon  followed  European  expansion 
into  their  new  colonies.  Only  the  below  listed  places  issued  money  of  necessity  to 
alleviate  the  hardships  brought  about  by  siege,  however. 


(To  be  continued) 
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THE  ELUSIVE  ONE-MISQAL  SILVER  COINS  OF  SINKIANG 

David  Spencer  Smith,  Miami,  Florida,  NI  #LM  96 

The  silver  coins  of  Sinkiang,  at  times  the  westernmost  province  of  China  and  at  other 
times  independent  of  central  Chinese  government  control  are  now  quite  well 
documented.  Cast  copper/bronze  “cash”  coins,  universal  in  China,  were  produced 
for  Sinkiang  from  the  time  of  Emperor  Ch’ien-lung  in  the  mid-eighteenth  century,  but 
the  history  of  silver  coins  is  very  brief.  In  1862  Rashid,  a Muslim  from  Ruche,  took 
advantage  of  a revolt  in  Shensi  and  Kansu  by  Tungan  (Muslim  Chinese)  against  the 
rule  of  Peking,  and  by  1864  controlled  that  town  and  Aqsu,  issuing  “cash-type” 
copper  coins  from  each  (KM  C-36. 1,  2,  3).  Rashid’s  story  is  of  interest  in  the  context 
of  Sinkiang  history  and  will  be  considered  in  a separate  NI  Bulletin  article,  but  does 
not  relate  to  the  present  topic.  In  1 867  Rashid  was  murdered  by  a Khokandi,  Yakub 
Beg  who,  while  controlling  much  of  Sinkiang,  issued  many  silver  half-misqal  coins,  a 
few  gold  tilla  and  a few  bronze/copper  pul  coins.  All  of  these  are  listed  in  The 
Standard  Catalog  of  World  Coins  (Krause  and  Mishler,  1996).  When  many  of  the 
provinces  of  China  started  to  produce  silver  coins,  late  in  the  19th  century  (Kann, 
1926,  1953),  almost  all  were  based  on  the  “dollar”:  73%  of  the  tael  or  7 mace  and  3 
candareens.  The  tael  was  a unit  of  weight  - actually  many  “taels”  were  in  use  at  one 
time  or  another  across  China,  and  this  unit  was  retained  for  silver  ingots  or  sycee,  for 
long  the  means  of  transacting  major  business  in  China.  But  Sinkiang,  the  province 
most  distant  from  the  capital  and,  with  a very  high  proportion  of  non-Han  Muslims  in 
the  population,  did  not  conform  to  the  majority  plan.  Sinkiang  retained  the  tael , not 
only  for  sycee  but  also  as  the  silver  coinage  unit,  divided  into  ten  misqal  (or  in 
Chinese  “mace  ” or  “ch-ien  ”). 

Oddly,  all  one-misqal  coins  of  Sinkiang  are  uncommon,  rare  or  very  rare.  The  first 
silver  1-misqal  in  Sinkiang  was  issued  in  AH1283  (May  1866  - May  1867)  by  Khan 
Habibullah  in  the  oasis  town  of  Khotan.  This  coin  has  recently  been  discussed  and 
illustrated  in  the  NI  Bulletin  (Smith,  November  2002,  p.330-339)  and  no  further 
details  need  be  added  here,  except  to  note  that  we  start  with  an  extremely  rare  one- 
misqal  issue. 


Fig.  1 . Struck  silver  misqal ; undated  but  probably  1 876. 

What  is  probably  the  second  one-misqal  issue  is  perhaps  the  rarest  of  all  these  coins. 
Yakub  Beg  issued  a very  large  number  of  silver  5-fen  (half-misqal)  coins  but  none  in 
the  one-misqal  denomination  He  was,  however,  indirectly  responsible  for  the 
production  of  the  coin  shown  in  Fig.  1.  This  is  an  undated  struck  silver  cash-type 
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coin,  with  central  square  hole,  with  an  obverse  Chinese  inscription  “One  mace  pure 
silver"  and  the  equivalent  on  the  reverse  in  Turki.  bir  misqal  kumush  (Kann-1000 
Lin  et  al.  H-l). 

The  date  of  issue  of  this  coin  remains  uncertain  According  to  Kann  (1953)  it  was 
minted  in  1876  at  the  Lanchowfu  arsenal  (Kansu)  as  directed  by  Gen.  Tso  Tsung- 
tang,  while  he  moved  westward  with  the  Han  army  to  end  the  independent  regime  of 
Yakub  Beg.  Kann  evidently  gained  this  information  from  a paper  by  Bushell 
(1899/1900),  a resident  ol  China  who  closely  followed  the  emergence  of  Sinkiang 
coinage.  Of  this  coin,  Bushell  wrote: 


“Preparations  were  made  on  an  extensive  scale,  cloth  mills  with 
foreign  machinery  were  erected  at  Lan-chou-fu,  the  capital  of  Kansu, 
and  a mint  was  also  started  there  to  coin  silver  money  perforated  in 
the  middle  with  a square  hole  after  the  pattern  of  the  ordinary  Chinese 
cash.  This  was  issued  in  1876,  with  a Chinese  inscription  on  the 
obverse,  Turki  on  the  reverse.  It  had,  however,  a very  limited 
circulation,  being  replaced  by  new  money  struck  at  Kashgar  and 
Yarkand  as  soon  as  these  cities  had  surrendered  to  the  Chinese.  ” 


However,  Dong  Wenchao  (1992)  proposed  that  in  1880  General  Tso  Tsung-tang  had 
bronze  dies  for  the  silver  “cash”  made  in  the  arsenal  at  Lanzhou.  Dong  Qingxuan  and 
Jiang  Qixiang  (1991)  add  that  the  dies  were: 

shipped  to  General  Zhang  Yao,  to  whom  he  entrusted  the  task  of 
supervising  the  coinage  of  the  standard  silver  currency.  . . however, 
the  enterprise  was  brought  to  an  end,  for  the  mint  suffered  too  big 
losses  of  capital  because  of  the  excessive  cost  of  the  production.  ” 

The  account  of  Lin  et  al.  (1990)  follows  the  party  line  on  the  1880  date  and  suggests 
that  three  years  after  suppression  of  Yakub  Beg’s  rebellion  in  1877,  Tso  Tsung-tang 
petitioned  the  Imperial  court  to  replace  with  a uniform  coin  the  miscellaneous  and 
very  varied  5-fen  (half-misqal)  coins  of  Yakub  Beg  circulating  in  Sinkiang.  They 
claim,  without  supporting  evidence,  that  the  coin  was  minted  in  Kuche  and,  again, 
that  production  soon  ceased  due  to  high  costs. 

In  any  event,  very  few  specimens  of  this  coin  have  survived.  Perhaps  many  ended  in 
the  melting  pot,  although  the  silver  content  of  80%  (Dong  Wenchao,  1992)  was  lower 
than  the  almost  pure  silver  of  many  of  Yakub  Beg’s  small  half-misqal  issues. 

We  cannot  determine  whether  Bushell’ s near-contemporary  account,  or  the  version 
offered  by  modem  Chinese  authors  is  correct.  We  side  with  the  former,  firstly 
because  Bushell’s  account  was  written  not  long  after  the  event;  secondly  because  of 
Bushell  s mention  of  new  money  struck  (in  1878)  soon  after  Kashgar  and  Yarkand 
had  surrendered,  in  1877  - the  next  coin  considered  in  this  article.  Thirdly,  it  is  not 
clear  from  the  Chinese  accounts  why  the  General  waited  three  years  to  produce  the 
silver  cash-type  coins  after  he  came  to  control  all  of  Sinkiang,  and  two  years  after 
production  of  the  Kashgar  and  Yarkand  issues. 
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The  person  indirectly  responsible  for  the  “silver  cash”,  Yakub  Beg,  had  died  on  May 
17,  1877,  and  was  lamented  by  few  citizens  of  Sinkiang  (Smith,  2002).  Kann  noted 
the  coin  as  very  scarce,  and  a recent  Internet  account  (Belyaev,  2001)  traced  only 
eleven  examples.  This  is  undoubtedly  not  a complete  count,  but  the  coin  is  evidently 
extremely  rare. 

Whatever  the  date  of  issue  of  the  silver  misqal  of  Tso  Tsung-tang,  the  one-misqal 
“new  money”  mentioned  by  Bushell  is  next,  and  is  perhaps  almost  as  rare.  The 
General  (or  some  financial  aide)  speedily  arranged  the  production  of  small  silver 
coins  of  Chinese  style  for  Kashgar  and  Yarkand.  Half-misqal  (5-fen)  coins  for  these 
oases,  dated  AH1295  (Kann-1037,  1 180;  Lin  et  al.  D-l  1,  B-3)  are  quite  common.  An 
additional  coin  dated  AH1295  (January-December  1878),  of  one-misqal,  double  the 
weight  of  these  issues,  was  minted  only  for  Kashgar  (Kann- 1036;  Lin  et  al.  D-10). 
This  coin  (Fig.  2)  is  not  impressive,  and  is  similar  in  design  to  the  common  half- 
misqal  issues.  It  bears  the  Chinese  “Imperial  money  of  the  Kuang  Hsu  period”  on  the 
obverse,  and  a trilingual  legend  on  the  reverse:  Chinese  yi  ch'ien  (one  mace), 
Manchu  Kashigar  on  left,  and  Turki  Kashghar  1295  on  the  right. 


Fig.  2.  Misqal  of  Kashgar,  dated  AH  1295. 

When  a low-denomination  coin  minted  over  a century  ago,  in  a very  remote  area,  is 
now  a rarity,  we  seldom  have  any  information  on  the  reason  for  this.  Unusually,  in 
this  instance  we  have  a near-contemporary  clue.  The  British  explorer  and 
envoy/agent  Ney  Elias,  in  the  late  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century,  knew  more  of 
Central  Asia,  Afghanistan,  western  China,  Mongolia  and  Burma  than  any  other 
westerner  (Morgan,  1971).  Elias  corresponded  with  Bushell  on  coinages  of  Sinkiang, 
and  his  account  of  the  silver  “cash”  found  its  way  into  Kann’s  book.  Elias  was  in 
Yarkand  in  July  1879,  in  Kashgar  in  June/July  1880  and  again  in  Yarkand  in  1885/6. 
Of  the  one-misqal  (or  mace)  Kashgar  coin,  Bushell  writes: 

“This  large  coin  does  not  seem  to  have  gained  much  currency,  as  Mr. 

Ney  Elias,  writing  to  me  on  25th  March  1886,  just  after  he  had  left 
Kasharia,  observes:  “I  have  never  seen  a [specimen  of]  this  piece  . . . 
the  ch  ’ien  or  mace.  ” 

The  coin  was  “large”  only  by  comparison  with  the  half-misqal  coins,  of  which  he 
must  have  seen  plenty.  The  latter  are  not  of  interest  here  - but  it  is  remarkable  that 
Elias  never  saw  an  example  of  the  one-misqal  Kashgar  issue  in  that  town  in  1 880,  just 
two  years  after  it  was  minted. 
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Ney  Elias  account  explains  why  the  Kashgar  AH  1295  one-misqal  is  so  rare  today  — 
it  was  rare  from  the  outset.  But  why  this  was  the  case  is  not  obvious,  likewise  the 
rarity  of  some  other  small  silver  coins  of  this  denomination.  Presumably  these  coins 
were  minted  in  much  smaller  numbers  than  the  5-misqal  and  tael  coins:  the  trading 
practice  used  sycee  tor  larger  transactions,  and  strings  of  cash  for  everyday  market 
purchases.  Before  AH1295  (January-December  1878)  the  people  of  Kashgar  had 
never  seen  a one-misqal  coin.  Perhaps  the  innovative  Kashgar  coin  did  not  fit  into 
the  time-honored  Sinkiang  plan.  Kashgaris  may  have  found  the  new  denomination 
confusing,  or  perhaps  they  simply  disliked  and  rejected  it,  as  the  public  in  the  United 
States  of  America  recently  gave  thumbs-down  to  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  dollar. 
Currency  should  serve  the  public,  rather  than  serving  the  devices  of  a government. 
Perhaps  the  present  government  of  the  United  Kingdom,  pushing  the  Euro  against  the 
wish  of  the  majority  should  take  heed. 

Moving  on  two  decades,  according  to  Lin  et  al.  (1990)  Kashgar  authorities  first 
mmtCd  5i’  3"’  2‘  and  1_misclal  coins  in  Mgira  year  1310,  July  1892-July  1893  AD,  or 
m the  19  year  ot  the  Emperor  Kuang  Hsu,  after  a limited  test  trial  the  previous  year. 
These  coins  were  strikingly  different  from  any  other  Sinkiang  issues,  with  a Chinese 
legend  on  the  reverse,  and  a novel  and  elegant  obverse  of  a wreath,  with  Turki  legend 
and  date  (when  present).  These  coins  were  produced  in  Kashgar  until  AH  1322 
(1904);  some  similar  coins  were  made  in  Aqsu  from  AH1310  to  1312  (1893-1895) 
and  later  in  Urumchi,  the  provincial  capital,  from  AH  1321  to  1325  (1903-1907),  but 
not  in  all  denominations.  Generally,  the  5-misqal  issues  are  the  most  common,  3-  and 
2-  less  so  and  the  1-misqal,  when  it  exists,  the  least  common,  and  virtually  all  of  these 
last  small  coins  were  minted  in  Kashgar. 


Fig.  3.  Misqal  of  Kashgar,  dated  AH  1309. 


A very  scarce  Kashgar  one-mace  issue  (AH1309  = 1892)  (Kann-10401,  Lin  et  al.  E-l) 
is  shown  in  Fig.  3.  According  to  Lin  et  al.  this  coin,  and  companion  2-  and  3-misqal 
issues  were  intended  as  “trials”  to  test  acceptability  by  people  still  more  accustomed 
to  using  copper  cash.  The  obverse  includes  the  date  and  mint,  with  a wreath  of  nine 
flowers.  The  reverse  reads  “Kuang  Hsu  silver  coin”  vertically,  with  “1  ” “mace  ” 
(right  and  left).  The  following  year  (AH1310)  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  chaotic 
for  the  Kashgar  mint.  One  issue  matched  the  1309  coin  with  new  date,  but  also  with 
a re-engraved  obverse  comprising  of  only  eight  flowers  (Lin  et  al.  E-8).  The  reverse 
bears  four  Chinese  characters:  ’’Kuang  Hsu  Silver  Coin”.  In  the  same  year,  an 
entirely  redesigned  type  (Fig.  4)  with  the  same  reverse  but  with  an  obverse  central 
inscription  of  “one  mace”  (Chinese),  flanked  by  Turki  “one  misqal”  / minted  in 
Kashgar’  (Kann-1044;  Lin  et  al.  E-9).  These  coins  are  scarce,  but  much  rarer 
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Fig.  4.  Redesigned  misqal  dated  AH1310,  Kashgar. 


Fig.  5.  Misqal  of  Kashgar,  dated  AH  13 10,  with  muled  Obv/Rev. 

(Fig.  5)  are  specimens  with  the  wreath  obverse  “muled”  with  the  reverse  as  in  Fig.  4 
(Lin  et  al.  E-9-3). 


An  AH1310  one-mace  coin  of  Aqsu  was  illustrated  by  Kann  from  a rubbing  (Kann- 
1 193),  and  so  far  no  example  of  a 1 -misqal  coin  of  Urumchi  has  come  to  light. 

A one-misqal  issue  of  AH  13 13  is  very  similar  to  the  1309  type,  but  the  next  to 
appear,  in  AH  1322  (1904  AD)  showed  yet  another  redesigned  obverse  (Lin  et  al.  E- 
53).  The  wreath  comprises  four  tulip-like  flowers  to  right,  leaves  to  left  and  a floret 
design  at  base  (Fig.  6).  Again  this  coin  is  scarce  and  elusive  rather  than  rare. 


Fig.  6.  Misqal  of  Kashgar,  dated  AH  1322. 
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The  following  year  however,  in  AH  1323,  Sinkiang  issued  dated  silver  coins  more  or 
less  in  line  with  other  provinces  with  a coiled  dragon  filling  much  of  the  reverse.  The 
5-  and  3-  misqal  issues  are  quite  common;  the  2-misqal  is  very  scarce,  and  the  1- 
misqal  (Kann-1 1 13;  KM  A-20.2/3;  Lin  et  al.  E-57)  is  very  rare  indeed.  An  example 
of  the  last  issue  is  shown  in  Fig  7.  Here  the  Turki  date  is  at  lower  left;  another  die 
has  this  at  lower  right. 


Fig.  7.  Misqal  of  Kashgar,  dated  AH  1323. 

To  say  that  Sinkiang  followed  the  lead  of  other  provinces  with  the  dragon  issues 
needs  qualification:  the  Sinkiang  dragon  was  a feral,  rustic  creature  quite  unlike  some 
of  the  stylish  and  domesticated  beasts  of  less  remote  and  more  compliant  provinces. 
This  was  always  the  case:  Sinkiang  dragons  never  conformed,  even  though  the 
province  was  obliged  to  bow  to  the  dominion  of  Peking.  With  the  demise  of  the 
Empire  of  China  and  the  establishment  of  a Republic  at  the  start  of  1912,  the 
tael/misqal  system  was  not  abandoned  for  the  few  silver  Republican  coins  of 
Sinkiang,  but  the  imperial  dragon  became,  sadly,  extinct. 

Among  the  last  Sinkiang  coins  issued  during  the  Empire  were  a series  of  taels  and 
fractionals  of  5-,  4-,  2-  and  1 -misqal,  with  the  value  in  Turki  and  Chinese  on  the 
obverse  and  an  impressive  and  finely  engraved  front-facing  dragon  on  the  reverse. 
These  coins  were  all  undated;  Kann  proposed  a date  of  “about  1905”  but  Lin  et  al. 
(1990)  states  that  they  were  made  in  Urumchi  (the  provincial  capital)  from  1907,  and 
primarily  used  to  pay  Chinese  troops  stationed  in  Sinkiang,  hence  the  term  “Ration 
coinage”.  Dong  Wenchao  (1992)  adds  that  they  were  minted  at  an  ordnance  factory, 
and  that  their  production  ceased  in  1911  at  the  start  of  the  rebellion  that  ended  the 
Manchu  Empire  of  China.  Lin  et  al.  (1990)  suggest  that  modem  minting  machinery 
reached  Urumchi  from  Shanghai  in  1910,  and  was  used  to  mint  the  1-tael  coins. 
However,  all  denominations  are  so  similar  in  fabric  and  quality  that  it  seems  certain 
that  all  were  made  with  the  same  minting  equipment.  Of  these,  the  5-misqal  coins 
were  produced  in  very  large  numbers  and,  judging  from  present  availability,  mintage 
of  1-tael  issues  was  next  in  size,  followed  in  order  by  2-,  4-  and  1 -misqal  coins.  Most 
of  these  denominations  are  known  in  several  types:  most  1-misqal  coins  (Kann-1015- 
1017,  KM  3-3.3)  have  the  Chinese  and  Turki  value  on  the  obverse  (Fig.  8),  some  lack 
the  Turki  legend.  A rare  variant  (Lin  et  al.  H 9-3)  has  the  Turki  legend  around  the 
dragon.  These  coins  are  often  found  in  near-uncirculated  condition  and  seem  not  to 
have  seen  much  use  in  the  marketplace. 
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Fig.  8.  “Ration  coinage”  misqai.  no  mint,  no  date. 


The  entire  history  of  silver  coinage  in  Sinkiang,  excluding  the  silver  dollar  minted  in 
1949  just  before  the  communist  era  (KM-46)  encompassed  less  than  half  a century, 
yet  it  was  varied  and  sometimes  idiosyncratic.  We  end  this  article  with  a Sinkiang 
issue  that  is  not  only  unlike  any  other  but,  to  the  author’s  eye,  the  most  beautiful  ever 
made  in  this  region.  Kann  knew  only  a 5-misqal  coin  of  this  type  (Kann-1040)  but  a 
3-misqal  denomination  was  first  recognized  (in  the  West)  in  the  1970s.  Lin  et  al. 
(1990)  suggest  that  a 2-misqal  coin  (H-4)  was  also  minted  but  note  that  not  even  a 
photograph  of  this  is  known.  Maybe  a 1 -misqai  was  produced  - if  so  it  has  not  been 
recognized,  but  the  known  denominations  are  extremely  rare  and  perhaps  this,  and  the 
2-misqal,  will  surface  eventually.  The  3-misqal  issue  is  illustrated  in  lieu  of  a 1- 
misqal  (Fig.  9).  This  coin  is  mentioned  out  of  chronological  sequence  since  it  seemed 
more  acceptable  to  introduce  a phantom  coin  at  the  end  rather  than  insert  it  into 
discussion  of  real  coins,  however  rare!  The  obverse  is  trilingual,  with  Turki,  Chinese 
and  Manchu  legends  written  vertically.  All  mention  that  this  is  a silver  3-misqal  coin 
of  Kuang  Hsu,  and  the  date  is  given  as  AH  1307  (August  1889  - August  1890),  or  two 
or  three  years  before  the  first  of  the  “wreath”  issues.  The  reverse  shows  a fearsome 
dragon  emerging  from  clouds  - surely  the  classical  “typhoon  dragon”  of  Chinese 
mythology.  The  mint  is  not  stated,  but  Dong  Wenchao  (1992)  gives  this  as  Urumchi. 


Fig.  9.  3-misqal  coin,  dated  AH  1307;  no  mint  (but  probably  Urumchi) 

This  splendid  coin  was  a flash  in  the  pan.  Lin  et  al.  (1990)  wheel  out  the  traditional 
excuse  of  “high  minting  costs”  for  its  rarity,  but  this  author  rejects  this  in  absence  of 
any  supporting  evidence.  Why  should  minting  costs  for  this  coin  be  any  higher  than 
for  other  struck  silver  coins?  Many  years  ago  (Smith,  1979)  this  coin  was  illustrated 
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in  NI  Bulletin  in  a more  general  article  on  Sinkiang  coins.  Then  it  was 
proposed/guessed  that  this  Sinkiang  design  was  just  too  innovative,  too  separatist,  too 
radical  tor  the  powers-that-be  in  Peking.  Now,  twenty-four  years  later,  the  author 
sees  no  reason  to  alter  his  earlier  stance.  Quite  the  reverse:  in  the  intervening  years 
the  Peking/Beijing  government  has  shown  increasing  zeal  in  suppressing  the 
aspirations  ot  the  indigenous  people  of  Sinkiang.  Conformity  was  a prerequisite  for 
success  late  in  the  Manchu  Empire,  and  even  more  so  during  the  Republican  and 
Communist  regimes  that  followed. 
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THE  FIRST  ALUMINUM  COINS 

Joel  Anderson , NI  # 433 
(Reprinted  from  July,  1977  NI  Bulletin ) 


Aluminum  is  the  third  most  common  element  on  the  earth’s  surface.  Coins  have  been 
used  for  some  2600  years.  Yet  aluminum  has  been  used  as  a coinage  metal  for  fewer 
than  70  years. 

The  reason  for  the  lack  of  aluminum  in  the  early  history  of  numismatics  is  due  to  the 
difficulty  in  refining  the  metal.  Despite  its  natural  abundance  the  metal  was  not 
isolated  in  a relatively  pure  form  until  1825.  Due  to  the  extreme  difficulty  and 
expense  in  purifying  the  metal  little  was  produced  until  the  closing  years  of  the  19th 
century.  So  scarce  and  novel  was  the  metal  that  Napoleon  considered  one  of  his  most 
prized  possessions  to  be  an  aluminum  spoon. 

The  development  of  the  electrolytic  process  in  1886  provided  the  first  cheap  and 
practical  method  for  purifying  large  quantities  of  aluminum.  The  price  of  the  metal 
fell  rapidly,  from  over  $17.00  a pound  in  1854  to  .590  a pound  in  1895.  By  1906  the 
price  fell  to  .360  a pound  and  the  metal  was  being  produced  in  substantial  enough 
quantities  to  use  in  a nation’s  coinage.  Though  a number  of  medals  and  patterns  were 
struck  from  aluminum  during  the  late  19th  and  early  20th  centuries,  the  first  actual 
circulating  aluminum  coins  were  not  made  until  1907.  In  that  year  Great  Britain 
struck  two  aluminum  coins  for  her  African  colonies:  a 1/10  Penny  for  the  West 
African  colonies  and  a 1 Cent  for  the  East  African. 


British  West  Africa,  1/10  Penny  1907  East  Africa,  1 Cent,  1907 

Prior  to  the  introduction  of  these  coins,  Indian  coins  formed  the  media  of  exchange 
in  the  East  African  colonies,  and  circulated  along  with  coins  of  Zanzibar,  Mombasa 
and  an  earlier  East  African  1 Pice.  In  West  Africa,  British  coins  were  used.  In  both 
areas  native  currencies  circulated  along  with  the  coins.  The  native  currencies  were 
often  needed  for  small  transactions  where  there  was  no  coin  of  a low  enough 
denomination,  as  well  as  being  used  for  larger  transactions. 

In  order  to  supply  her  African  colonies  with  their  own  distinctive  coinage  to 
supplement  and  later  replace  the  jumble  of  foreign  coins  and  native  currencies  being 
used  in  the  colonies,  two  currency  boards  were  set  up  by  the  British  government.  The 
West  African  Currency  Board  was  to  provide  coinage  for  the  colonies  of  Nigeria, 
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Sierra  Leone,  Gambia  and  the  Gold  Coast.  The  East  African  Currency  Board  covered 
the  colonies  of  Kenya,  Uganda,  Tanganiyaka,  Zanzibar  and  British  Somaliland. 

The  currency  boards  based  their  new  currency  on  the  existing  circulating  coins  in 
their  colonies.  The  East  African  Currency  Board  based  its  currency  on  the  Indian 
Rupee,  but  divided  it  into  100  cents  rather  than  64  pice.  The  West  African  Currency 
Board  used  the  British  shilling,  divided  into  12  pence.  In  1906  the  East  African 
Currency  Board  struck  a pattern  10  in  aluminum  (of  which  2 exist  today).  The 
patterns  were  apparently  well  received  as  the  following  year  they  and  the  West 
African  Currency  Board  struck  the  first  aluminum  coins. 

The  coins  struck  by  the  two  boards  were  similarly  designed.  Both  contained  large 
center  holes  so  that  the  natives  could  store  them  on  a string.  The  obverse  of  both 
coins  gave  the  name  of  the  territory  and  the  date.  Additionally,  the  East  African  1 
Cent  portrayed  two  sets  of  elephant  tusks,  while  the  West  African  1/10  Penny 
portrayed  a six  pointed  star.  The  reverse  of  both  bore  the  legend  EDWARD  VII 
KING  & EMPEROR,  the  denomination  and  portrayed  the  imperial  crown.  The  coins 
were  struck  at  the  Royal  Mint,  London  and  were  struck  and  dated  both  1907  and 
1908.  Additionally  an  aluminum  1/2  Cent  was  struck  for  East  Africa  in  1908. 

But  why  Africa  for  the  world’s  first  aluminum  coins?  The  reason  is  partly  physical, 
partly  psychological.  The  coins  struck  were  very  low  denominations,  to  try  and 
replace  native  currencies,  however  the  coins  were  to  be  minted  in  England.  Though 
copper,  nickel  or  an  alloy  might  have  worked  as  well  as  the  coinage  metal  (indeed 
copper- nickel  was  used  in  a West  African  1 Penny,  issued  along  with  the  1/10  Penny), 
the  cost  of  shipping  the  coins  to  Africa  would  have  far  exceeded  their  face  value.  A 
light  inexpensive  metal  was  needed.  The  answer  was  aluminum. 

Aluminum  had  not  been  used  earlier  in  coins  not  only  because  of  its  scarcity  and 
expense,  but  also  because  of  peoples  expectations  of  what  a coin  ought  to  look  and 
feel  like.  The  introduction  of  a new  coinage  metal  is  often  met  with  some  reluctance 
on  the  part  of  the  public,  especially  when  the  metal  is  as  light  as  aluminum.  The 
African  issues  were  to  be  for  territories  which  had  few  coins  of  their  own  and  were 
to  be  totally  new  denominations,  thus  it  was  figured  there  would  be  little  prejudice 
against  aluminum  coins.  Undoubtedly,  the  fact  that  these  would  be  the  world’s  first 
aluminum  coins  and  that  the  coin  would  introduce  the  natives  to  this  marvelous  metal 
entered  into  the  decision  as  to  which  metal  to  use. 

Someone  figured  wrong.  The  coins  were  a flop.  The  aluminum  tended  to  deteriorate 
in  the  tropic  climate  and  many  were  suspicious  of  the  coins  due  to  their  light  weight. 
The  aluminum  coins  were  replaced  with  similar  copper-nickel  issues  starting  in  1908. 
After  1908  Great  Britain  never  again  used  aluminum  in  her  colonial  or  domestic 
issues.  Aluminum  itself  was  not  again  used  as  a coinage  metal  (except  when  heavily 
alloyed  so  as  not  to  appear  as  aluminum)  for  25  years  aside  from  periods  of  war  and 
its  aftermath  when  other  metals  were  scarce.  Aluminum’s  popularity  as  a coinage 
metal  did  not  catch  on  until  after  World  War  II  when  a number  of  nations  began 
striking  new  coins  and  new  denominations.  Today,  aluminum’s  popularity  is  due  to 
its  low  cost  and  ease  of  striking. 
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A MEDAL  OF  ZARAGOZA 

Bob  Forrest,  Manchester,  England,  NI U 2382 


The  aluminium  medal  shown  here  1!4  times  actual  size  is  a fine  piece  of  religious 
medallic  art-work  from  the  city  of  Zaragoza  in  north-east  Spain.  The  obverse  depicts 
the  image  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  known  as  “Nuestra  Senora  del  Pilar”  (=  Our  Lady 
of  the  Pillar),  whose  story  I have  told  elsewhere  (1).  The  reverse  depicts  an  angel 
whose  body  and  wings  align  with  the  upright  and  cross-beam  of  a decorated  cross. 
This  cross  divides  the  medal  into  three  panels  each  of  which  is  devoted  to  the  various 
martyrs  associated  with  the  city  (hence  the  palm  of  martyrdom  held  by  the  angel.) 
The  upper  panel  depicts  the  so-called  “Innumerable  Martyrs  of  Zaragoza”  - hence  the 
marginal  legend  SS.  fNNUMERABLES  MARTIRES.  These  were  a large  number  of 
Christians  martyred  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian  by  the  prefect  Dacian  (c.304  AD.)  He 
had  ordered  that  all  the  Christians  leave  the  city,  and  when  they  obediently  did  so,  he 
ordered  his  soldiers  to  massacre  them  (2a).  The  lower  left  panel  depicts  St. 
Engratia/Engracia/Encratia  (STA.  ENGRACIA),  a Spanish  girl  said  to  have  suffered 
terrible  tortures  for  her  faith  in  the  early  4th  century  AD,  but  to  have  survived  the 
ordeal.  (Though  she  survived  she  is  still  reckoned  to  be  a Virgin  Martyr.)  The  site  of 
her  ordeal  is  now  marked  by  a church  dedicated  to  her  (2b).  The  lower  right  panel 
shows  St.  Lambert  of  Zaragoza  (SAN  LAMBERTO.)  He  was  a Christian  servant 
murdered  by  his  Saracen  master  during  the  Moorish  occupation  (c.  900  AD)(2c).  The 
medal  urges  these  martyrs  to  pray  for  us  (the  ROGAD  POR  NOS  just  above  the 
cross)  and  names  ZARAGOZA  at  the  base  of  the  cross. 

Notes. 

1.  See  “Religious  Medals  1:  Visions”  in  NI  Bulletin,  June  1997,  p.  1 53-4. 
Incidentally,  the  statue  is  not  in  the  Cathedral  of  Zaragoza,  as  1 wrongly  stated 
in  that  article,  but  in  the  nearby  Basilica  of  the  Virgin  of  the  Pillar.  The 
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confusion  arises  from  the  Basilica  being  referred  to  in  some  sources  as  a 
(second)  Cathedral. 

2.  See,  for  example.  The  Book  of  Saints  compiled  by  the  Benedictine  monks  of 
St.  Augustine’s  Abbey,  Ramsgate  (1994  ed  ) as  follows:  a)  under  “Saragossa, 
The  Innumerable  Martyrs  of’  (p.497);  b)  under  “Encratia”  (p.  185),  c)  under 
“Lambert  of  Saragossa”  (p.334). 

***************************************************************** 


THE  CRUCIFIX  OF  GENAZZANO 


Bob  Forrest,  Manchester,  England,  MI  U2382 


The  town  of  Genazzano,  some  30  miles  east  of  Rome,  is  home  to  two  miraculous 
images,  both  of  which  are  shown  on  the  modem  aluminium  medal  shown  here  114 
times  actual  size.  One,  the  painting  known  as  Our  Lady  of  Good  Counsel,  is  shown 
on  the  obverse,  with  the  Latin  legend  MATER  BONI  CONSILII  O.P.N.  (=  Mother  of 
Good  Counsel,  pray  for  us.)  As  I have  told  the  story  of  this  painting  elsewhere  in 
NI  Bulletin  (September  1999,  p.200)  I will  say  no  more  about  it  here,  and  concentrate 
instead  on  the  other  miraculous  image,  shown  on  the  reverse,  the  Crucifix  of 
Genazzano.  The  reverse  legend  reads  SS.  CROCIFISSO  CHE  SI  VENERA  IN 
GENAZZANO  (=  Most  Holy  Crucifix  that  is  venerated  in  Genazzano.) 

The  Crucifix  is  actually  a 15th  century  fresco  situated  in  the  same  church  as  the 
painting.  In  1557  a soldier,  who  had  lost  all  his  money  in  a game  of  cards,  stormed 
into  the  church  and,  blaspheming  Christ,  proceeded  to  hack  at  the  fresco  with  his 
sword.  Legend  has  it  that  the  image  bled  copiously  from  its  crucifixion  wounds  in 
symbolic  protest  at  its  ill-treatment,  the  drops  of  blood  being  shown  with  great  gusto 
on  the  medal.  But  more  than  this,  it  is  said  that  the  soldier’s  sword  was  miraculously 
twisted  out  of  shape  as  the  assault  proceeded,  thus  rendering  it  useless  as  a weapon. 
This,  of  course,  is  the  curious  object  shown  on  the  medal  to  the  lower  left  of  the 
Cross.  The  twisted  sword  is  still  preserved  in  the  church,  in  a niche  next  to  the  fresco, 
which,  incidentally,  still  bears  the  ‘scars’  inflicted  by  the  irate  soldier.  And  the  soldier 
himself?  It  wasn’t  a thunderbolt  from  heaven  that  punished  him,  but  his  fellow 
soldiers,  who  slew  him  and  cut  his  body  into  pieces. 

For  the  Crucifix  of  Genazzano,  see  Joan  Carroll  Cruz,  Miraculous  Images  of  Our 
Lord  (1995),  p.74-75. 
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MEMBER  NOTICE  PAGE 

Ken  A ring,  1454  Bathurst  PL  El  Caion.  CA  92020-2904,  e-mail; 
evkaring@cox.net  Seeking  information  on  privatization  vouchers  used  by  former 
socialist  countries.  Interested  in  contact  with  collectors,  dealers,  researchers,  and 
users  for  purpose  of  research  and  purchase. 

Paul  Harris,  P.  O.  Box  43157,  Minneapolis,  MN  55443,  e-mail:  pieceof8@att.net 

Wanted  to  buy:  LAS  MONEDAS  COLONIALES  HISPANO  - AMER1CANAS  by 
J.  T.  Medina  - 1919,  in  excellent  condition.  Also  seeking  auction  catalogs  of  Jayon 
and  Jacques  Schulman.  Please  let  me  know  what  you  have  for  sale.  All  dealings 
Strictly  Confidential. 

******>i^**%**************************,tIi,**I|'*******I|II|,I|,*I|'I|<***I|I,|,*****I|,*,|I 

NUESTRA  SENORA  DE  AFRICA  (CEUTA) 


Juan  Jose  Moreno  y Casanova  & Bob  Forrest 

Ceuta  lies  at  the  northernmost  tip  of  Morocco,  on  the  African  side  of  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar.  It  has  been  a possession  of  Spain  since  1580.  Before  that,  it  was 
Portuguese,  having  been  taken  by  them  from  the  Arabs  in  1415. 


Nuestra  Sefiora  de  Africa  (Our  Lady  of  Africa)  is  a Gothic  wooden  statue  sent  to  the 
city  by  Prince  Enrique  the  Navigator  of  Portugal  in  1415.  It  is  a Pieta  - that  is,  it 
shows  the  sorrowing  Virgin  Mary  with  the  dead  body  of  Christ  lying  across  her  lap.  It 
is  this  statue  which  is  depicted  on  the  uni  face  grey-metal  medal  shown  here  actual 
size.  Note  the  cane  which  the  Virgin  holds  in  her  left  hand.  This  is  not  part  of  the 
original  statue  but  was  added  to  it  in  the  17th  century.  It  belonged  to  Pedro  de 
Meneses,  who  was  the  first  governor  of  Ceuta  from  1415  to  1430.  The  statue  was 
canonically  crowned  in  1946,  and  since  the  Virgin  on  the  medal  wears  a crown,  it 
must  post-date  that  event. 


Nuestra  Sefiora  de  Africa  is  the  “statue  on  wall  shelf’  on  the  reverse  of  the  Spanish 
“CEUTA”  25  pesetas  coin  of  1998  (Krause-Mishler  KM#990.)  Actually,  the  statue 
depicted  on  the  coin  is  a modem  copy  which  is  to  be  found  perched  on  the  principal 
facade  of  the  church  at  Ceuta  The  original  wooden  statue  is  kept  safely  inside  the 
church. 


Source:  Alejandro  Sevilla  Segovia,  La  Virgen  de  Africa  en  la  Historia  de  Ceuta 
(1992). 
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